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PRIZE 


write your honest opinion of 
WE ARE THE BUILDERS 
OF A NEW WORLD 


Edited by Harry H. Moore 


A nationally-known merchant, who 
is also eminent in public service, 
values this book so highly that he has 
donated $100 to help call it to the 
attention of high school students 
throughout America. Other national 
leaders likewise commend the book 
strongly: 


“It rings true. It gives youth a 
sense that life has not gone flat.”— 


Glenn Frank, President, 
University of Wisconsin 


“The call to action is inspiring.”— 


Secretary of Agriculture 
Henry A. Wallace 
“Well calculated to give young 
people some badly needed inspira- 


tion.” — Charles A. Beard, 
Dean of American Historians 


This book will help you live. If you cannot 
get “We Are the Builders of a New World” 
through your library, order it from your book 
store or direct by mail from Association Press 
($1.50). Read it thoroughly, paying particu- 
lar attention to what the editor and his 
famous contributors say about the problems 
now facing youth. Included in the book are 
penetrating messages from James Truslow 
Adams, Raymond B. Fosdick, Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick, Sir Philip Gibbs, Walter Lipp- 
mann and other notable writers. When you 
have finished, write your honest comment 
as to whether it has helped you to think your 
way through some important questions as to 
your own relation to life and work. The con- 
test closes May 31, 1935. Here are the 
prizes: 





THE THIRTY PRIZES 


PD SE ateseccacccnceseoeeoned $50.00 
Second Prize ..... 1... ccccceecnecs 20.00 
Next Six Prizes, each............. 5.00 


Next Twenty-two Prizes, each. .A Copy of 


“We Are the Builders of a New World” 
autographed by the editor. 





TERMS OF THE CONTEST 


Any high school or preparatory school stu- 
dent in good standing, and not more than 
nineteen years old, may compete. Reviews 
should not exceed 500 words, and should be 
written legibly (preferably typed) on one 
side of 84," x 11” paper. Print your name, 
home address, and school clearly in upper 
left corner, sign your name and have your 
signature certified by an instructor. All man- 
uscript must be mailed not later than mid- 
night of May 3ist, 1935, addressed to New 
World Contest, Room 711, 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York. Reviews will be judged 
by an impartial committee under the chair- 
manship of the Managing gen of SCHO- 
ps pe IC. Winners will notified direct 
d announced officially is a later issue of 
SCHOLA STIC. 
NOTE: This announcement will not appear 
géain. Please clip it out and post it in a 
ay place on your school bulletin board. 
further information is desired, write 
Association Press. 
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Cats in Zanzibar 
An Editorial 


Walden, “to go round the world to count the 
. . If you would learn to 


ig is not worth the while,” said Thoreau in 


cats in Zanzibar. . 

speak all tongues and conform to the customs 
of all nations, if you would travel farther than all 
travelers, be naturalized in all climes, and cause the 
Sphinx to dash her head against a stone, even obey 
the precept of the old philosopher, and Explore thy- 
self. . . . Nay, be a Columbus to whole new conti- 
nents and worlds within you, opening new channels, 
not of trade, but of thought.” 

The homespun philosopher of Concord, hibernating 
on the shore of his lonely pond, did not intend to 
suggest by this that all 
travelers are foolish, nor 
that visiting strange 
cities and farflung na- 
tions is a waste of time. 
He is merely saying that 
it takes more than loco- 
motion and Baedekers to 
make travel a satisfying 
experience. Thoreau 
could stay at home all 
his life and find plenty to 
enjoy because he could 
extract from familiar 
things just as much 
charm and food for 
thought as from exotic pagodas and magnificent 
scenery. But if it had been his good fortune to travel 
widely, he would have taken with him the same kind 
of exploring and creative mind which he turned on 
Walden pond. He would have met people in pictur- 
esque clothes, speaking outlandish tongues, with yel- 
low, brown, or black skins, and he would have been 





just as eager to engage them in conversation and find 
out what went on in their heads as he was with Farmer 
Brown next door or the corner store-keeper. He 
would have seen buildings hoary with age when Leif 
Ericsson sailed the New England coast. And he 
would have asked himself to what human qualities 
these institutions of church and state, trade and 
labor, education and amusement owed their persistent 
vitality. He would have watched at first hand the 
sprouting of new movements, new creeds, and new 
ways of doing things—which were going on just as 
copiously in 1840 as they are in these days of Hitler, 





Courtesy “The American Traveller” 


Stalin, Marconi, and Einstein. And if, as Mark 
Twain thought, travel is fatal to prejudice (though 
Mark may have been a trifle too optimistic), Thoreau 
would have come back convinced that not all the 
wisdom, glory, and righteousness of this world are 
monopolized by Uncle Sam. 

Scholastic has the habit of issuing an annual 
Travel Number, for which there are several good 
reasons. One is—we wouldn’t spoof you—that nu- 
merous steamship companies, travel bureaus, rail 
roads, bus lines, etc., are willing to spend their good 
money to buy advertising space in Scholastic to tell 
their story to the high school students and teachers of 
America. You'd be sur- 
prised how many of our 
readers go traveling in 
summertime—to Cali- 
fornia and Yellowstone, 
to Cuba, Panama, and 
Mexico, to Hawaii, Can- 
ada, and Japan, to every 
corner of that small but 
mighty continent of 
Europe which we can’t 





help being interested in 


wm 


— o a ae 


because it is the home of 
our ancestors. And if 
you have been cherishing 
a notion of doing some 
of those things this year, take a look at these adver- 
tisements and at the calendar of events we have lined 
up for you on page 28, and start writing for travel 
folders (a form of literature as exciting as a novel, as 
beautiful as a poem, as informing as an encyclopedia, 
and what’s better, free for nothing!). 

But even if it weren’t good business, we’d publish a 
travel number anyway, because in our regular issues 
we have to keep our eyes too narrowly on the things 
that go on at home, or at least in parliaments and 
publishing houses. There is a whole wide world of 
“ships and shoes and sealing-wax, of cabbages and 
kings” which we ought to take time to think about once 
in a while. These countries about which so many obser- 
vant travelers are writing enduring literature are part 
of our own universe, and it wouldn’t be a bad idea to 
find out what’s happening five thousand miles from 
Main Street. But don’t forget old Thoreau and his 
Columbus of the mind! 














OME one has said that the best 
thing about going to Naples is 
going to Pompeii. There is 
some truth in the saying, but 

there are many things within the city 
and outside of its borders that no one 
should miss. There is the drive along 
the waterfront, past the famous island 
of Nisida to the ancient Roman resort 
of Baisa, where the bathers and 
pleasure-seekers came two thousand 
years ago and the Temple of Venus is 
still standing. There is the rock- 
island of Capri, whose bold colors, 
toy-houses and brilliant caves attract 
artists from every corner of the 
world; the Blue Grotto, which is a 
watery fairyland of sapphire and sil- 
ver, works its magic way under the 
hills, and on these slopes the Emperor 
Tiberius came to spend the last years 
of his life. Above all, there is the 
never-to-be-forgotten Sorrento-Amalfi 
drive. 

In these days of high-powered 
motor-cars, the Sorrento-Amalfi drive 
can be accomplished in a single day, 
stopping at Sorrento for lunch, Amalfi 
for tea and getting back to Naples for 
dinner. But it is far better to spend 
a few days on the way and to learn to 
know a part of Italy different from 
any other. 

Sorrento has one of the most pic- 
turesque locations in this picturesque 
world. Rising on sheer cliffs above 
the sea, Sorrento seems to be standing 
on its toes with its elbows on the hills 
and its head among the clouds. The 
hotels are hundreds of feet above the 
little landing-place and have their own 
elevators cut down through solid rock. 
In spring the town is full of Ameri- 
cans and English; in summer the 
streets are sultry with the 
sirocco, the hot, dry wind 
that carries the sand of 
Africa clear across the 
sea. But there are the 
long, sweeping beaches 
and the old-fashioned 
bathhouses with let-down 
ladders to pull up after 
you, and the lace fac- 
tories, and the little shops 
where they make the in- 





SORRENTO 







tarsia work for which Sorrento is fa- 
mous—tables and book-racks and 
boxes for every purpose inlaid with 
thin pieces of many-colored woods. 
And, every evening, in the courtyard 
of one inn or another, there is the 
tarantella. 

The tarantella should not be con- 
fused with the tarantula, a poisonous 
insect, although some one has said 
that the first is the result of being 
bitten by the second. The tarantella, 
which originated in the Mediterranean 
villages, has come to be the national 
dance of Italy. It is really not one 
dance, but a combination of several 
dances and many moods. Usually 
performed by a couple, the tarantella 
is a love-story accompanied by music; 
it generally has the aid of a chorus, 
tambourines and _ those little wooden 
hand-cymbals called castanets. As 
the tune rises and falls the lovers 
court and quarrel; he threatens and 
she pouts; he advances, she retreats; 
he offers gifts, she half-accepts, half 
spurns them; he storms, accuses, cries, 
coaxes. Finally, she consents, and 
the dance winds up in a general ju- 
bilation in which the musicians—and 
often the onlookers—join. Then 
every one goes to sip something sweet 
and, if the moon is to be relied upon, 
stroll home through a_ story-book 
world. 

Amalfi, like Caesar’s Gaul, is di- 
vided into three parts: the part that 
centers about the large hotel which 
used to be a monastery, the section of 
romantic outlooks celebrated by poets 
and painters, and the village itself 
whose chief business (apart from the 
tourists) is fish. The fishing at 
Amalfi is like no other anywhere; it is 
partly a means of livelihood, partly a 
social custom, and it is done at night. 
When it is dark, a fleet of long boats 
may be noticed leaving the shore for 
deep water. They can be barely seen 
and never heard—not, at least, on the 
way out—for the fish must not be 
frightened away. The boats, with 
nets between them, pull slowly toward 
the fishing-grounds, silently, invisibly. 
Suddenly lights begin bobbing up and 
down the water; the sea dances with 
them. These are torches, and they 
are used to attract the fish as well as 
to allow the fishermen to see what 
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they are doing. All is noise and ac- 
tion now. The nets are hauled in; 
jokes fly from boat to boat; the little 
engines cough their fastest putt-putt- 
putt; the vessels are beached with 
cries that sound like threats of mur- 
der, but which are only comparisons 
of the size of the haul. Then, and 
only then, the village of Amalfi is 
allowed to go to sleep. 

Sometimes, that is. Usually, as 
soon as the fishermen cease, the bells 
begin. There are, I believe, as many 
bells in Amalfi as there are fish in its 
waters or tourists in its hotels. I 
imagine, though I can’t be positive, 
that every time another visitor comes 
to town, another bell is hung and 
rung. And at the height of the sea- 
son—! Besides bells that strike the 
hours, there are bells for vespers, 
bells for early mass—and early mass 
in Amalfi seems to take place in the 
middle of the night—bells for break- 
fast, bells for prayers, bells for hot 
water, bells to announce the coming, 
the arrival and the departure of every 
guest, bells in balconies, boat-houses 
and belfries, bells that ring for the 
sheer fun of ringing. Everything in 
Amalfi goes to 


The clanging and the twanging 
And the swinging and the ringing 
And the wrangling and the jangling 
Of the bells, bells, bells, 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, bells, bells, 
bells. ... 


I should add that there are no small 
or peaceful chimes in Amalfi. On the 
contrary; every bell believes in strik- 
ing while its iron is hot. And every 
bell tries to outdo every other bell in 
force, volume, and duration. I some- 
times suspect that the men who pull 
the ropes regard the whole thing as a 
contest and that every boy in Amalfi 
wants to be known as The Longest 
and Loudest Bell-Ringer in Europe. 

But bells and fish are not the only 
diversions in Amalfi. They should not 
be mentioned first, but last. The first 
thing any one does is to go up to the 
Capuchin Convent which, between its 
flowered pillars, commands one of the 
grandest of views. Once a lofty mon- 
astery, it has been made over into 
luxurious hotel. And here, where the 
monks did penance on water and dry 
crusts, you are offered a sumptuous tea 
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with rich cakes. Nor do you have to 
climb the rocky slope that bruised the 
Capuchin’s feet. There are a few 
hundred steps, it is true; but you can 
manage these without much trouble, 
or, if you are either tired or very rich, 
you can be carried up in a sort of 
sedan-chair basket by two priestly 
porters. The view—But I am not 
foolish enough to try to paint the im- 
possible in words. 

Amalfi itself is back by a fortress 
of mountains. The town is perched 
on the sides so steeply that it seems 
in constant danger of sliding off into 
the sea. The houses seem to be built 
on each other’s roofs. The colors, the 
shapes, the very placing of the town 
seem to have been done by a child 
with a set of blocks, some colored 
tiles, and a sense of humor. Some 
one, I thought, when I first saw 
Amalfi from the water—the best way 
to get the effect, by the bye—some one 
must have had a good time piling 
those pink and blue buildings on top 
of each other— 


Some one weary of all styles 
Architects must master, 

Some one with a box of tiles 
And a pinch of plaster, 


Some one, part a child, and part 
A poet touched with malice, 
Some one with a laughing heart 
Planned these colored alleys. 


Like the prows of gaudy skiffs 
Roofs were tossed; he ran his 
Houses up impossible cliffs 
And the craziest crannies. 


Piled the town upon itself 
With a nimble mockery, 

Till it seemed like shelf on shelf 
Of peasant crockery. 


Roads to slip uphill he bent 
Rapidly in slow air; 

Roads that crossed themselves and went 
Neatly into nowhere. 


Here a tower, there a wall, 
A church, a stoop, a steeple. 
Then, the liveliest touch of all, 
He put in the people. 


The people are Amalfi's quaintest 
decorations. Wholly unlike the shop- 
keepers of the large cities, they are 
interested in strangers for their own 
sake, not merely for the sake of their 
money. I remember an old woman 
who sold vegetables in the market 
square; she must have been eighty 
years old, but she carried her basket 
of cabbages upon her head as though 
it were the crown of a duchess. I 
asked her if she had ever been in 
America and she replied that one of 
her sons was “a great man” with his 
own carriage in Brooklyn. Later I 
found out he drove an_ ice-wagon. 
“Besides,” she went on, “why should 
I go to America when the best of 
America comes to Italy?” To this 
day I cannot tell whether her question 
was a general remark or a personal 
compliment. 
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Then, in addition to all these at- 
tractions, there are the tiny shops, the 
village letter-writers, the eleventh 
century cathedral of Saint Andrea 
with its noble flight of steps, the 
waterfalls at the Valley of the Mills, 
the ascent to Ravello. . . . But here 
you are faced with two choices. One 
leads you further south, to Salerno 
and the temples at Paestum; the other 
takes you in a half-circle to Pompeii. 
Let us keep Paestum for another day 
and go, as every visitor must, to the 
most famous ruins of their kind. 

There are several ways of going to 
Pompeii. Many travelers prefer see- 
ing the ruins as a climax to the 
Sorrento-Amalfi drive, but the easiest 
method is direct from Naples. It 
used to be a difficult journey, most of 
the day in a carriage or two hours in 
a groaning antique automobile over a 
road that seemed more ruined than 
the ruins themselves. But now there 
is a magnificent motor-speedway, and 
the cars skim over it in less than 
twenty minutes. You leave your 
hotel, settle yourself comfortably, and 
before you can say Marcus Aurelius— 
though, of course, it isn’t necessary to 
say it—you are at the entrance to 
what is left of Pompeii. 

The first glance is disappointing. 
Pompeii is just the shell of a city; 
the houses are bare of furnishings, the 
streets without decorations, the tem- 
ples have been robbed of their statues. 
But the very barrenness is impressive, 
and the imagination reconstructs the 
scene when, seventy-nine years after 
the birth of Jesus, the top of Vesuvius 
blew off and the volcano vomited red- 
hot stones, fiery ashes and suffocating 
fumes, burying the tallest roof-tops of 
the towns for eighteen 
Imagination, also, must 
streets with the gayly 
dressed men and 


centuries. 


fill these 
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L UNTER- 

MEYER, 
well-known 
American antholo- 
gist and poet, be- 
came also a prize- 
winning’ story 
teller when The 
Donkey of God (a 
book combining 
the delights of 
travel and history 
well told) won a 
10,000 lire. prize 
offered last year by 
E. N. I. T. (Ital- 
ian Tourist Bu- 
reau) for the best 
book about Italy. 

In an objective 
autobiographic sketch of himself Unter- 
meyer writes: “He was born (1885) in 
New York City, where he lived except 
for brief intervals, until 1923. His 
schooling was fitful and erratic; he liked 
to boast that he was the least educated 
writer in America. He attended the De 
Witt Clinton High School, but his failure 
to comprehend the essentials of geometry 
prevented him from graduating, and the 
halls of colleges were unknown to him 
until he became an occasional lecturer. 
In his youth his one ambition was to be 
a composer. At 16 he appeared as a 
semi-professional pianist; at 17 he entered 
his father’s jewelry manufacturing estab- 
lishment. In 1923 he retired to devote 
himself entirely to literature.” 

Of his two dozen-odd books, the best 
known are probably the anthologies: 
This Singing World, Modern American 
Poetry, Modern British Poetry, and 
Yesterday And Today; Blue River—Black 
Forest, a travel book which does much the 
same thing for Germany that The Donkey 
of God does for Italy; Collected Parodies; 
and American Poetry Since 1900 (essays). 


UNTERMEYER 








women who made the 
town a by-word for 
pleasure, with foreign 
adventurers and local 
officials, portly priests 
and lean Roman sol- 
diers, merchants and 
marauders, citizens 
and slaves, children, 
and dogs. You will 
find some of these, at 
least, in the tale that I 
have called “The Dog 


of Pompeii.” Kame ti cor 
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Bay of Naples and 
Vesuvius 


(Drawing by James Mac- 

donald and text from 

“The Donkey of God.” 

by Louis Untermeyer, 

copyright, 1932, by Har- 

court, Brace and Com- 
pany, Inc.) 
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The Dog of Pompeii 


By Louis Untermeyer 


ITO and his dog Bimbo lived 
(if you could call it living) 


under the wall where it joined 

the inner gate. They really 
didn’t live there; they just slept 
there. They lived anywhere. Pom- 
peii was one of the gayest of the old 
Latin towns, but although Tito was 
never an unhappy boy, he was not 
exactly a merry one. The streets 
were always lively with shining chari- 
ots and bright red trappings; the 
open-air theatres rocked with laugh- 
ing crowds; sham-battles and athletic 
sports were free for the asking in the 
great stadium. Once a year the 


Caesar visited the pleasure-city and 
the fire-works lasted for days; the 
sacrifices in the Forum were better 
But Tito saw none of 


e 


than a show. 
these things. He was blind 
—had been blind from birth. 
He was known to every one 
in the poorer quarters. But 
no one could say how old he 
was, no one remembered his 
parents, no one could tell 
where he came from. Bimbo 
was another mystery. As 
long as people could remem- 
ber seeing Tito—about 
twelve or thirteen years— 
they had seen Bimbo. Bimbo 
had never left his side. He 
was not only dog, but nurse, 
pillow, playmate, mother 
and father to Tito. 

Did I say Bimbo never left his 
master? (Perhaps I had better say 
comrade, for if any one was the mas- 
ter, it was Bimbo.) I was wrong. 
Bimbo did trust Tito alone exactly 
three times a day. It was a fixed rou- 
tine, a custom understood between boy 
and dog since the beginning of their 
friendship, and the way it worked was 
this. Early in the morning, shortly 
after dawn, while Tito was still 
dreaming, Bimbo would disappear. 
When Tito woke, Bimbo would be sit- 
ting quietly at his side, his ears 
cocked, his stump of a tail tapping the 

“ground, and a fresh-baked bread— 
more like a large round roll—at his 
feet. Tito would stretch himself; 
Bimbo would yawn; then they would 
breakfast. At noon, no matter where 
they happened to be, Bimbo would put 
his paw on Tito’s knee and the two of 
them would return to the inner gate. 
Tito would curl up in the corner (al- 
most like a dog) and go to sleep, while 
Bimbo, looking quite important (al- 
most like a boy) would disappear 


again. In half an hour he’d be back 
with their lunch. Sometimes it would 
be a piece of fruit or a scrap of meat, 
often it was nothing but a dry crust. 
But sometimes there would be one of 
those flat rich cakes, sprinkled with 
raisins and sugar, that Tito liked so 
much. 

But, whether there was much or lit- 
tle, hot or cold, fresh or dry, food 
was always there. Tito never asked 
where it came from and Bimbo never 
told him. There was plenty of rain- 
water in the hollows of soft stones; 
the old egg-woman at the corner 
sometimes gave him a cupful of strong 
goat’s milk; in the grape-season the 
fat wine-maker let him have drippings 
of the mild juice. So there was no 
danger of going hungry or thirsty. 


Illustration by James Macdonald from “The Donkey of God” : 


by Louis Untermeyer 


There was plenty of everything in 
Pompeii, if you knew where to find it 
—and if you had a dog like Bimbo. 

As I said before, Tito was not the 
merriest boy in Pompeii. He could 
not romp with the other youngsters 
and play Hare-and-Hounds and I-Spy 
and Follow-Your-Master and Ball- 
Against-the-Building and Jack-Stones 
and King-and-Robbers with them. 
But that did not make him sorry for 
himself. If he could not see the sights 
that delighted the lads of Pompeii he 
could hear and smell things they 
never noticed. He could really see 
more with his ears and nose than 
they could with their eyes. 

“Ah,” he'd sniff and say, as they 
passed a handsome villa, “Glaucus 
Pansa is giving a grand dinner to- 
night. They're going to have three 
kinds of bread, and roast pigling, and 
stuffed goose, and a great stew—I 
think bear-stew—and a fig-pie.” And 
Bimbo would note that this would be 
a good place to visit tomorrow. 

Or, “Hm,” Tito would murmur, 


half through his lips, half through 
his nostrils. “The wife of Marcus 
Lucretius is expecting her mother. 
She’s shaking out every piece of goods 
in the house; she’s going to use the 
best clothes—the ones she’s been keep- 
ing in pine needles and camphor— 
and there’s an extra girl in the kitch- 
en. Come, Bimbo, let’s get out of the 
dust !” 

Or, as they passed a small but ele- 
gant dwelling opposite the public- 
baths, “Too bad! The tragic poet is 
ill again. It must be a bad fever this 
time, for they’re trying smoke-fumes 
instead of medicine. Whew! I'm 
glad I’m not a tragic poet!” 

The Forum was the part of the 
town to which everybody came at least 
once during each day. It was the 
Central Square and every- 
thing happened there. There 
were no private houses; all 
was public—the chief tem- 
ples, the gold and red ba- 
zaars, the silk-shops, the 
town hall, the booths be- 
longing to the weavers and 
jewel-merchants, the wealthy 
woolen market, the shrine 
of the household gods. 
Everything glittered here. 
The buildings looked as if 
they were new—which, in a 
sense they were. The earth- 
quake of twelve years ago 
had brought down all the 
old structures and, since the citizens 
of Pompeii were ambitious to rival 
Naples and even Rome, they had 
seized the opportunity to rebuild the 
whole town. And they had done it 
all within a dozen years. There was 
scarcely a building that was older 
than Tito. 

No one knew what caused these 
earthquakes. Records showed they 
had happened in the neighborhood 
since the beginning of time. Sailors 
said that it was to teach the lazy city- 
folk a lesson and make them appre- 
ciate those who risked the dangers of 
the sea to bring them luxuries and 
protect their town from invaders. 
The priests said that the gods took 
this way of showing their anger to 
those who refused to worship properly 
and who failed to bring enough sacri- 
fices to the altars. The tradesmen 
said that the foreign merchants. had 
corrupted the ground and it was no 
longer safe to traffic in imported goods 
that came from strange places and 
carried a curse with them. 
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They were talking about it this 
afternoon as Tito and Bimbo came 
out of the side-street into the Forum. 
The square was crowded to its last 
inch. His ears even more than his 
nose guided Tito to the place where 
the talk was loudest. It was in front 
of the Shrine of the Household Gods 
that, naturally enough, the house- 
holders were arguing. 

“TI tell you,” rumbled a voice which 

Tito recognized as bathmaster Rufus’s, 
“there won’t be another earth- 
quake in my lifetime or yours. 
There may be a tremble or 
two, but earthquakes, like 
lightnings, never strike twice 
in the same place.” 

“Do they not?” asked a thin 
voice Tito had never heard. It 
had a high, sharp ring to it 
and Tito knew it as the accent 
of a stranger. “How about the 
two towns of Sicily that have 
been ruined three times within 
fifteen years by the eruptions 
of Mount Etna? And were they 
not warned? And does that 
column of smoke above Ve- 
suvius mean nothing?” 

“That?” Tito could hear 
the grunt with which one ques- 
tion answered another. “That's 
always there. We use it for 
our weather-guide. When the 
smoke stands up straight we 
know we'll have fair weather; 
when it flattens out it’s sure to be 
foggy; when it drifts to the east—” 

“Very well, my confident friends,” 
responded the thin voice which now 
sounded curiously flat. “We have a 
proverb—and it is this: Those who 
will not listen to men must be taught 
by the gods. I say no more. But I 
leave a last warning. Remember the 
holy ones. Look to your temples. 
And when the smoke-tree above Ve- 
suvius grows to the shape of an um- 
brella pine, look to your lives.” 

Tito could hear the air whistle as 
the speaker drew his toga about him 
and the quick shuffle of feet told him 
the stranger had gone. 

“‘Now what,” said the cameo-cutter, 
“did he mean by that?” 

“I wonder,” grunted Rufus, “I 
wonder.” 

Tito wondered, too. And Bimbo, 
his head at a thoughtful angle, looked 
as if he had been doing a heavy piece 
of pondering. By nightfall the argu- 
ment had been forgotten. If the 
smoke had increased no one saw it in 
the dark. Besides, it was Caesar's 
birthday and the town was in holiday 
mood, Tito and Bimbo were among 
the merry-makers, dodging the cha- 
rioteers who shouted at them. But 
Tito never missed his footing. He 
was thankful for his keen ears and 
quick instinct—most thankful of all 
for Bimbo. 
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They visited the uncovered theatre 
and, though Tito could not see the 
faces of the actors, he could follow 
the play better than most of the audi- 
ence, for their attention wandered— 
they were distracted by the scenery, 
the costumes, the by-play, even by 
themselves—while Tito’s whole atten- 
tion was centered in what he heard. 
Then to the city-walls, where the peo- 
ple of Pompeii watched a mock naval- 
battle in which the city was attacked 


Grinding stones in a Pompeiian baker’s shop. 
The spool-shaped stones were revolved by 


spokes placed through the holes. 


by the sea and saved after thousands 
of flaming arrows had been exchanged 
and countless colored torches had been 
burned. 

The next morning there were two 
of the beloved raisin and sugar cakes 
for his breakfast. Bimbo was un- 
usually active and thumped his bit of 
a tail until Tito was afraid he would 
wear it out. The boy could not imag- 
ine whether Bimbo was urging him to 
some sort of game or was trying to 
tell something. _After a while, he 
ceased to notice Bimbo. He felt 
drowsy. Last night’s late hours had 
tired him. Besides, there was a heavy 
mist in the air—no, a thick fog 
rather than mist—a fog that got into 
his throat and scraped it and made 
him cough. 

He went to bed before dusk and 
slept. But he did not sleep well. He 
had too many dreams—dreams of 
ships lurching in the Forum, of losing 
his way in a screaming crowd, of 
armies marching across his chest, of 
being pulled over every rough pave- 
ment of Pompeii. 

He woke early. Or, rather, he was 
pulled awake. Bimbo was doing the 
pulling. The dog had dragged Tito 
to his feet and was urging the boy 
along. Where, Tito did not know. 
His feet stumbled uncertainly ; he was 
still half asleep. For a while he no- 
ticed nothing except the fact that it 
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was hard to breathe. The air was 
hot. And heavy. So heavy that he 
could taste it. The air, it seemed, 
had turned to powder, a warm pow- 
der that stung his nostrils and burned 
his sightless eyes. 

Then he began to hear sounds. Pe- 
culiar sounds. Like animals under 
the earth. Hissings and groanings 
and muffled cries that a dying creature 
might make dislodging the stones of his 
underground cave. There was no doubt 

of it now. The noises came from 
underneath. He not only heard 
them—he could feel them. The 
earth twitched; the twitching 
changed to an uneven shrug- 
ging of the soil. Then, as 
Bimbo half-pulled, half-coaxed 
him across, the ground jerked 
away from his feet and he was 
thrown against a stone foun- 
tain. 

The water—hot water— 
splashing in his face revived 
him. He got to his feet, 
Bimbo steadying him, helping 
him on again. The noises grew 
louder; they came closer. The 
cries were even more animal- 
like than before, but now they 
came from human throats. A 
few people, quicker of foot and 
more hurried by fear, began to 
rush by. A family or two— 
then a section—then, it seemed, 
an army broken out of bounds. 

It was then the crashing began. 
First a sharp crackling, like a mon- 
strous snapping of twigs; then a roar 
like the fall of a whole forest of 
trees; then an explosion that tore 
earth and sky. The heavens, though 
Tito could not see them, were shot 
through with continual flickerings of 
fire. Lightnings above were answered 
by thunders beneath. A house fell. 
Then another. By a miracle the two 
companions had escaped the danger- 
ous side-streets and were in a more 
open space. It was the Forum. They 
rested here awhile—how long he did 
not know. 

Tito had no idea of the time of day. 
He could feel it was black—an un- 
natural blackness. Something inside 
—perhaps the lack of breakfast and 
lunch—told him it was past noon. 
But it didn’t matter. Nothing seemed 
to matter. He was getting drowsy— 
too drowsy to walk. But walk he 
must. He knew it. And Bimbo knew 
it; the sharp tugs told him so. Nor 
was it a moment too soon. The sacred 
ground of the Forum was safe no 
longer. It was beginning to rock, 
then to pitch, then to split. As they 
stumbled out of the square, the earth 
wriggled like a caught snake and all 
the columns of the Temple of Jupi- 
ter came down. It seemed the end of 
the world. 

(Concluded on page 12) 





RE you going out 
to Elsinore?” 
asked the sec- 
ond mate. 

We were waiting with what patience 
we could muster for the officials at 
Copenhagen to finish examining our 
passports. 

“Are we going... ?” The mate’s 
question surprised us. “Most as- 
suredly! We don’t intend to miss it 
after coming so far. But why do you 
ask?” 

“Well . .. ,” the mate hesitated. 
“I’m afraid you'll be disappointed. 
You see, they’re restoring it... .” 

We groaned. “Restoration fever” is 
an insidious disease. There is no tell- 
ing what weirdness it is likely to en- 
gender, nor to what anachronistic 
lengths its victims are likely to go. 
We began to view our visit to Elsi- 
nore with misgivings. 

But later, as we drove along the 
shore of the Oresund in the calm bril- 
liance of a perfect summer’s day, our 
spirits rose. Perhaps, after all, the 
mate had exaggerated. 

Our driver spoke no word of either 
English or German and our Danish 
was distinctly negligible, but by dint 
of a truly remarkable demonstration 
of sign language, we had conveyed to 
him the important fact that he was to 
drive slowly. And so we rode leisurely 
through delightful beech woods, 
through quaint shore villages, past 
thatched, whitewashed fishermen’s 
homes, past bathing beaches with 
bright red and blue individual dress- 
ing tents enlivening the white sand. 
The Danish countryside has a charm 
compounded of natural beauty, clean- 
liness, and quaintly distinctive archi- 
tecture. 

The landward approach to Elsinore 
is unimpressive. It lacks the perspec- 
tive necessary to a panoramic view. 
The automobile twists and _ turns 
through the narrow streets of Hel- 
singérs, the ancient town at the cas- 
tle’s back framed in hills and curving 
strand. Out toward the Oresund there 
are disappointing glimpses of high 


Hamlet’s 
Castle By The Sea 
By Elsie A. Parry 


Kronborg Castle, 
Elsinore, Denmark 


cranes and dock structures. A few 
more corners and the driver stops the 
car abruptly at the entrance to the 
castle grounds beyond the moats. 

No clanging portcullis now guards 
the portal from attack. In the outer 
moat floats in stately beauty the only 
keeper of the gate—a white swan. 
The high sun of noonday shines hot 
upon the shimmering water and upon 
the gravel of the outer courts, but once 
across the inner moat and beneath 
the low arch that leads to the enclosed 
courtyard, we find a welcome shade. 
Here we smell the musty unaired odor 
characteristic of damp stone cellars. 
Here in the shadow stands an artist 
drawing the turreted wall of the cas- 
tle beyond the cobbled inner 
quadrangle, flooded with 
sunlight. The blankness of 
the environing wall is brok- 
en with windows; turret and 
spire pattern the background 
of blue sky; windows and 
chimneys are hooded; carv- 
ing enlivens the gables. 

Stowe in his Annals, 1605, 
refers to the castle as “This 
Castell of Elsenor” and de- 
scribes it as “a quadrant 
and one of the goodliest 
fortifications in that part of 
the world both for strength 
and curious architecture.” It 
has four towers with tapering 
spires, the highest of which <— 
is now fitted as a lighthouse. 

The exterior remains almost 
unchanged, except the southwest 
tower which was damaged by fire in 
1629 and restored, with the pernicious 
contrariness of restorers, in a different 
style. 

Frederick II of Denmark completed 
the castle in 1585 and called it Kron- 
borg or “Crown Castle.” During the 
war with Sweden in 1659-60 Kron- 
borg was stripped of the treasures it 
held while the Danish Court occupied 
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it; even the metal statues from the 
fountain in the courtyard were car- 
ried to Sweden. A garrison was later 
stationed in the castle and in 1857 it 
was transformed into barracks quar- 
tering hundreds of soldiers. Now the 
spacious rooms in long succession are 
bare except for many pictures of un- 
interesting royal personages. But it 
is an endearing emptiness—imagina- 
tion peoples it with the vivid life of a 
king's court. In the finely carved pews 
of the beautiful Renaissance chapel 
sit lords and ladies listening to divine 
service; they stroll in the spacious 
corridors; and in the immense cham- 
ber called “the tapestried hall” they 
watch, absorbed, a company of Eng- 
lish players perform before their king, 
Frederick II. What matters it, then, 
that the floor of the “tapestried hall” 
is patently new or that the smell of 
fresh plaster pervades the corridors? 
This is Elsinore, the castle of Hamlet, 
Prince of Denmark, in all the ancient 
dignity of its massive walls, its tur- 
rets, and its court. And along the sea 
front of the castle, fortified by old 
bronze cannon, is the fine 
grassy terrace, the “plat- 
form before the Castle,” 
where Hamlet, Horatio, and 
Marcellus waited for the 
ghost. 

It takes little from an ap- 
preciation of the somber 
beauty of that grand old pile 
with its yellowing gray walls 
and its casque of green cop- 
per to remember that it was 
not built until a thousand 
years after the Hamlet or 
Amleth of Danish history 
was in his grave. Shakes- 
peare has made Elsinore ir- 
revocably the castle of his 
Hamlet, for as one critic 
says, “once you have the 
play and the place hitched 

together, there is no getting them 
apart again.” And the question. that 
still agitates scholars as to whether 
Shakespeare even so much as saw the 
castle becomes purely academic in the 
presence of Elsinore’s towers. 

Was the poet a member of the 
group of English players known to 
have performed before Frederick II 
at Elsinore in 1585 and again in 

(Concluded on page 31) 
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Vagabondia 


by BEN HECHT 


ERE they come. Five merry 
travelers in a snorting, dust- 
caked automobile. Wan- 
derers, egad! Bowling 
rakishly across the country. Dusters 
and goggles and sunburn. Prairie 
nights have sung to them. Little 
towns have grinned at them. Moun- 
tains, valleys, forests, and stars have 
danced across their windshield. 

The newspaper man stood watching 
them haul up to the Adams Street 
curb. His heart was tired of tall 
buildings and the endless grimace of 
windows. Here was a chariot out of 
another world. Motor vagabonds. 
Scooting into a city with a swagger to 
their dust-caked wheels. And scoot- 
ing out again. 

The newspaper man thought, “The 
world isn’t buried yet. There’s still 
a restlessness left. Things change 
from triremes to motor boats, from 
Rosinante to automobiles. But ad- 
venture merely mounts a new seat and 
goes on. Dick Hovey sang it once: 


I am fevered with the sunset, 
I am fretful with the bay, 

For the wander thirst is on me 
And my soul is in Cathay. 


The five merry travelers crawled 
out and stretched themselves. They 
doffed their goggles and slipped off 
their linen dusters and changed forth- 
with from a group of flying gnomes 
into five tired-looking citizens of Cali- 
fornia. Two middle-aged women. 
Two middle-aged men, and a son. 

One of the men said, “Well, we'll 
lay up here for awhile, I got a blister 
on my hand from the wheel.” 

One of the women answered, “I 
must buy some hairpins, Martin.” 

The newspaper man said to himself, 
“What ho! [I'll give: them a ring. 
Why not? A story of the modern 
wanderlust. Anyway, they’re not 
averse to publicity, seeing they've got 
two ‘coast to coast’ pennants on the 
back on their machine. What they've 
seen. Why they’ve journeyed. A ti- 
rade against the monotony of business. 
And I'll stick in one of Hovey’s 
stanzas, the one that goes: 


There’s a schooner in the offing 
With her topsails shot with fire, 

And my heart has gone aboard her 
For the Islands of Desire. 


“You can say,” said the spokesman 
of the wanderers, “that this is Martin 


S. Stevers and party. 
I am Mr. Stevers of 
the Stevers Linseed 
Oil Company in San 
Francisco. Here’s my 
card.” 

“Thanks,” said the 
newspaper man, tak- 
ing the card. 

“And now,” spake on the spokesman 
of the wanderers, “what can I do for 
you?” 

Newspaper men are perhaps the 
only creatures who as a type never 
learn how to ask questions. An em- 
barrassment caused by the stupidity 
of the gabby great whom they inter- 
rogate daily puts a crimp into their 
tongues. Their questions wince in 
anticipation of the banalities they are 
doomed to elicit. Their curiosity col- 
lapses under the shadow of the in- 
evitable, impending bromide. 

Thus the newspaper man, wearily 
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BEN HECHT’S name attached to a 

story, a play, a movie, is a pretty good 
sign that here’s entertainment. He was 
born (1893) in New York City, moved to 
Wisconsin 2s a child, and graduated from 
the Racine High School in the course of 
time. Scorning college with characteristic 
vehemence, he joined a road show as an 
acrobat, playing small towns in Wisconsin; 
then went to Chicago with the idea of be- 
coming a violinist. He got a job as a re- 
porter on the Chicago Journal instead, 
and fell in with what has become known 
as “the Chicago group”—Sherwood An- 
derson, Carl Sandburg, Edgar Lee Masters 
—who were for a time the center of so 
much attention and discussion. “Vaga- 
bondia” is taken from the volume 1001 
Afternoons in Chicago, a book of sketches 
which appeared first in the Chicago Daily 
News, as a daily commentary on the life 
Hecht saw as a more or less strolling re- 
porter. 

Hecht’s best-known novels are Erik 
Dorn, The Florentine Dagger, and Count 
Bruga. Since the success of the news- 
paper play, The Front Page, on which 
he collaborated with Charles McArthur, 
Hecht has spent most of his time in 
Hollywood, writing for the movies. His 
best adaptations have been Twentieth Cen- 
tury, and Noel Coward’s Design for Liv- 
ing. Last year he and McArthur took a 
flier at production themselves, and the film 
Crime Without Passion was the highly 
successful result. They are now engaged 
on a movie called Miracle in 49th Street, 
starring Noel Coward, written and directed 
by themselves. It is being filmed in the 
Paramount Studios in Astoria, Long 
Island. 


certain that, regardless of what he 
asks or how he asks it, he will hear 
for answers only the clumsy asinini- 
ties behind which the personalities, 
leaders and sacred white cows pom- 
pously attitudinize, gets so that he 
mumbles a bit incoherently. 

But here was a different case. Here 
were merry travelers with memories 
of wind-swept valleys and star-capped 
mountains to chatter on. So the news- 
paper man unearthed his vocabulary, 
tilted his hat a trifle and smiled in- 
vitingly. 

“Well,” said he to the spokesman of 
the wanderers, “The kind of story I'd 
like to get would be a story about five 
people wandering across the country. 
You know. Hills, sunsets, trees, and 
how those things drive away the mo- 
notony that fills up the hearts of city 
folk. What you enjoyed on the trip 
and the advantages of a rover over a 
swivel-chair statistician.” 

An eloquence was beginning to skip 
around on the newspaper man’s 
tongue. His heart, weary of tall build- 
ings and the endless grimace of city 
windows, began to warm under the 
visions his phrases aroused. 

Then he paused. One of the 
women had interrupted. “Go on, 
Martin, you can tell him all that. And 
don't forget about the lovely hotel 
breakfast room in Des Moines.” 

Martin, however, hesitated. He 
was a heavy-set, large-faced man with 
expansive features almost devoid of 
expression. Suddenly his face lighted 
up. His hands jumped together and 
he rubbed their palms enthusiasti- 
cally. 

“I see,” 
“I see.” 

26, 
man. 

“Well,” said Mr. Stevers, “the first 
thing I'd like to tell you, young man, 
is about the car. You won't believe 
this, but we've been making twenty 
miles on a gallon, that is, averaging 

(Concluded on page 30) 


he said with profundity. 


breathed the newspaper 
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Greece in Poetry 
THENS Abustle with Raw Re- 


cruits; Macedonia and Thrace 
in Revolt; Fliers Bomb Crete; 
Cyprus ... Lesbos ... Sparta 
. . » was last week’s news, bringing 
names with old and loved associations 
back into our everyday lives. Poets 
especially sat up and noticed, for 
poets have always loved Greece. Since 
the time of Homer they have sung of 
her beauty and her learning; her he- 
roes and her wars. Three thousand 
years ago a blind poet retold the 
stories he’d heard from his father and 
his father’s father—stories of Paris 
and Helen, of Menelaus and Achilles, 
of great wars fought and great vic- 
tories won, and the Iliad and the 
Odyssey are today our priceless heri- 
tage. Indeed, Homeric legends have 
become thoroughly a part of the lit- 
erature of the world. Our very lan- 
guage is full of allusions to them. 
And Greece, too, has been the goal of 
world travelers for many centuries. 
Byron lost his heart to Greece, and 
not only wrote of it, but fought for 
it. Appropriately enough his heart 
lies buried there, at Missolonghi, not 
many Mediterranean miles from the 
Isle of Skyros and that bit of earth 
which is forever England—Rupert 
Brooke’s grave. Keats, Shelley,— 
practically all of the great 19th cen- 
tury poets wrote of Greece. 
you’re reading of the current rebellion 
remember that men and their wars are 
puny and transient, but that ancient 
‘ Greece and her literature live on for- 
ever. 


The Isles of Greece 
By Lord Byron 


The isles of Greece! the isles of Greece 
Where burning Sappho loved and sung, 

Where grew the arts of war and peace, 
Where Delos rose, and Phoebus sprung! 

Eternal summer gilds them yet, 

But all, except their sun, is set. 


The Scian and the Teian muse, 
The hero’s harp, the lover’s lute, 

Have found the fame your shores refuse: 
Their place of birth alone is mute 

To sounds which echo further west 

Than your sires’ ‘Islands of the Blest.’ 


The mountains look on Marathon— 
And Marathon looks on the sea; 
And musing there an hour alone, 
I dream’d that Greece might still be 
free; 
For standing on the Persians’ grave, 
I-could not deem myself a slave. 


Must we but weep o’er days more blest? 
Must we but blush?—Our fathers bled. 

Earth! render back from out thy breast 
A remnant of our Spartan dead! 

Of the three hundred grant but three, 

To make a new Thermopylae! 


While © 
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Ode on a Grecian Urn 
By John Keats 


Thou still unravish’d bride of quietness 
Thou foster-child of Silence and slow 
Time, 
Sylvan historian, who canst thus express 
A flowery tale more sweetly than our 
rhyme: 
leaf-fringed legend haunts about 
thy shape 
Of deities or mortals, or of both, 
In Tempe or the dales of Arcady? 
What mad pursuit? What struggle to 
escape? 
What pipe and timbrels? What wild 
ecstasy? 


What 


O Attic shape! fair attitude! with brede 
Of marble men and maidens over- 
wrought, 
With forest branches and the trodden 
weed; 
Thou, silent form! dost tease us out of 
thought 
As doth eternity. Cold Pastoral! 
When old age shall this generation 
waste, 


Thou shalt remain, in midst of other 
woe 
Than ours, a friend to man, to whom 
thou say’st, 
“Beauty is truth, truth beauty,—that is 
all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to 
know.” 


Lyric from Sappho 
Translated by Bliss Carman 
I grow weary of the foreign cities, 
The sea-travel and the stranger peoples. 


Even the clear voice of hardy fortune 
Dares me not as once on brave a:iventure. 


For the heart of man must seek and 
wander, 

Ask and question and discover knowledge, 

And love greater than all understanding. 


So, a mariner, I long for landfall, 

When a darker purple on the sea-rim, 
O’er the prow uplifted, shall be Lesbos 
And the gleaming towers of Mitylene. 


The Odyssey 
By Andrew Lang 


As one that for a weary space has lain 

Lulled by the song of Circe and her 
wine 

In gardens near the pale of Proserpine 

Where that Zaean isle forgets the main, 
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TRAVEL: THE MAGAZINES 

How shall I know unless I go 

To Cairo or Cathay 

Whether or not this blessed spot 

Is blessed in every way? 
is Edna Millay’s rhetorical question which 
the various travel magazines are doing 
their very best to encourage. The cur- 
rent (March) National Geographic carries 
an article about Guadalajara which is 
practically compulsory reading along with 
the piece Bright Mewxico on page 14 of 
this Scholastic. Other standard good books 
on this subject are Stuart Chase’s Mezico; 
Carleton Beals’ Mexican Maze and Por- 
forio Diaz; Anita Brenner’s Your Mevican 
Holiday; and Nexo’s Days in the Sun. 


BOOKS 

Other recent travel books which have 
been well received by reviewers are The 
Cingalese Prince (Doubleday Doran), 
which is Brooks Atkinson’s account of his 
trip around the world on a tramp steamer 
of that enchanting name; Spanish Raggle 
Taggle (Dutton), wherein the author, 
Walter Starkie of the University of Dub- 
lin, recounts his wanderings last year 
through Spain with a fiddle; and The 
Charm of Ireland, by Stephen Gwynn 
(Houghton Mifflin). 


CELEBRATIONS 

The last two days of March mark two 
important anniversaries. March 30 is 
notable for being the 800th anniversary of 
the birth of Moses Maimonides, who be- 
sides being one of the greatest of Jewish 
philosophers was also a teacher, writer, 
judge, scientist, scholar, statesman, rab- 
bi and great doctor. He served as 
court physician to Saladin, the Sultan 
of the Saracens, and was invited by Rich- 
ard the Lion-Hearted to come to England 
and become his private physician. Mai- 
monides: The Story of His Life and 
Genius, translated from the German by 
Dr. Henry T. Schnittkind, has just been 
published by the Winchell-Thomas Co., 27 
Beach Street, Boston. 

The other anniversary (March 31) is 
the centenary of John La Farge, the 
American painter whom Henry Adams 
called the world’s greatest artist in stained 
glass since the Cathedral of Chartres was 
built. Besides designing windows in a 
half dozen of the great churches of New 
York, La Farge worked prolifically in 
oils, murals, and water colors. He was 
the grandfather of Oliver La Farge, Pu- 
litzer Prize winner a few years ago for 
his novel, Laughing Boy. 


APOLOGIA 

Through an unfortunate oversight the 
credit line was omitted from the essay 
“Lazy Ink Pots” which appeared in the 
March 16 issue of Scholastic. The piece 
was taken from the volume Like Summer 
Cloud, by Charles S. Brooks, copyright by 
Harcourt Brace and Company, and was 
reprinted with permission of the pub- 
lishers. 








And only the low lutes of love complain, 
And only shadows of wan lovers pine— 
As such an one were glad to know the 

brine 

Salt on his lips, and the large air again— 

So gladly, from the songs of modern 

speech, 

Men turn, and see the stars, and feel 
the free 

Shrill wind beyond the close of heavy 
flowers, 

And through the music of the languid 


ours, 
They hear, like Ocean on a western beach, 
The surge and thunder of the Odyssey. 
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Life in a French Lycée 


NE way of telling what kind 
of people live in a country is 
by looking at their schools. 

Here in America our high 
schools mix studies with athletics, dis- 
cipline with understanding of indi- 
vidual needs; they are representative 
of the democratic American tradition. 
In such countries as Germany and 
Italy, homelands of Fascism, the 
secondary schools are stern, unbend- 
ing, regimented—exactly as are the 
lives of the people under the rule of 
Hitler and Mussolini. In the Balkans 
the schools are wild undisciplined af- 
fairs, with the students either very 
eager for knowledge or else quite dis- 
affected by it. 

And so in France, too, the lycées 
are representative of the French. 
They differ from what we are accus- 
tomed to in almost everything: in cur- 
riculum, student life and activities, 
discipline, everything. 

In the first place, the French high 
school (don’t translate it haute école, 
because that is something else again) 
is a mixture of boarding and day 
school, run by the French government. 
Since they are—even relatively—far 
fewer high schools in France than in 
the United States, they are found only 
in the larger towns and cities. For 
this reason students whose families 
live on farms or in the villages must 
come to live in the school if they wish 
to continue their studies beyond the 
elementary stage. So they arrive 
with their little brown trunks on Oc- 
tober. first, when school begins, and 
stay until July fourteenth, at which 


By David Bernstein 


time the summer holidays start. There 
are, of course, the usual holidays at 
Christmas and Easter, as well as sev- 
eral others that break up the school 
year. 

Every interne is expected to wear 
the uniform of the lycéen, a dark blue 
suit, cut very straight and in military 
fashion, with gilt buttons bearing the 
two laurel leaves of the French stu- 
dent. There is a cap, too, with a shiny 
black visor and a shiny black strip 
around the crown, which most of the 
boys immediately rip off because it 
“makes them look too much like chauf- 
feurs!” If an interne is seen without 
his uniform in the streets of the city 
during one of the rare intervals when 
he is permitted out alone, he is usually 
punished. He may be forbidden to 
leave the school grounds, even at the 
request of his family, for a period of, 
say, two or three weeks. If he wore 
his uniform but not his cap, then his 
punishment may be less harsh: he 
may be a consigné for only a week, 
perhaps. And if his only sin is that 
he was wearing a blue tie instead of 
the prescribed black 
one, it might last only 
a couple of days. 

The day in school 
begins, in the spring, 
at five o'clock in the 
morning, when the 
thirty or so boys who 
have been sleeping in 
the hot, heavy air of 
the dormitory (win- 
dows are always kept 
closed in France, be- 


Lycée students (Internes) 
in their characteristic uni- 
forms. 


Below: Lycée Descartes, 
Tours, France. 


cause the night air is considered ex- 
tremely unhealthy), are awakened. 
By five-thirty they are dressed, washed 
and ready to file downstairs for their 
bracer of black coffee, very strong, in 
thick glasses. Then, from that time 
to seven-thirty, they stay in the study 
halls to prepare their lessons for the 
forthcoming classes. When the two- 
hour study period is over, the internes 
march into the dining hall once more, 
for breakfast. Breakfast is a simple 
ritual in the lycée. It consists of some 
more coffee, this time in thick earthen- 
ware bowls, and as much of the freshly 
baked long loaves of French bread as 
you can eat. Some of the boys, those 
who haven't used up the ten francs or 
so they are allotted each week from 
the money their parents have left for 
them, sweeten their bread with pots of 
conserves bought in town. Breakfast 
over, there is a short recess till eight 
o'clock. This is really the first time 
that the lycéens can talk to one an- 
other, stretch themselves, and feel 
reasonably free. 

Then classes begin. This is a very, 
very serious business. In 
the lycée, where there are 
students from ten to nine- 
teen years old, even the 
youngest ones are given 
rather mature subjects to 
take up. They study 
foreign languages—Eng- 
lish is the most popular 
one—and science, and an- 
cient history, and French, 
of course. And, since 
French is not the simply 
worded language that 
English is, you will hear 
the ten-year-olds dis- 
coursing learnedly in 
words of five or six syl- 
lables. The older stu- 

dents, weighed down by their learning, 
become veritable walking encyclo- 
pedias. They all study for the Bac- 
calauréat examination, the French 
equivalent of our own College Boards. 
The Baccalauréat, though, is much 
harder. A student who has passed it 
is eligible to enter the junior year of 
an American college. 

The procedure in the classroom is 
rather different from that in American 
high schools, where every student is 
usually asked some question some time 
during a lesson. In the lycée, after 
explaining the new work, the profes- 
sor picks on one particular student 

(Concluded on next page) 
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(he usually goes through his list in al- 
phabetical order, so that wily students 
know when to prepare their lesson, and 
hope that the professor will not in his 
own wily way reverse his customary tech- 
nique) and bombards him with question 
after question, much in the manner of an 
oral examination. If the student knows 
his subject, his good mark will count for 
almost as much as those he gets in written 
examinations. 

Classes take up the whole morning, with 
a short recess at ten o’clock, during which 
the concierge arrives with his basket of 
candy and petits pains, and is immediately 
besieged by eager customers. Then lunch 
and another recess, this time till one- 
thirty. After a half-hour study period, 
classes begin once more at two. At four 
o’clock comes another recreation period, 
lasting an hour and a half. This is the 
time for the lycéens to indulge in whatever 
sports they are permitted. French educa- 
tional authorities don’t take as kindly to 
. sports as do American authorities. There 
are no inter-school games of any kind. 
Tennis is permitted, and most French 
students play fast, clean games. And 
there is rugby, the European version of 
football; it isn’t quite so rough, though, 
and it’s far less exciting to watch. But 
this game, too, is discouraged, and all 
sorts of obstacles are thrown in the way 
of sports-loving lycéens. 

At five-thirty the students march back 
to the classroom for another two hours of 
study. During this time they are allowed 
to do whatever they like, provided they 
make no noise—write letters, read books, 
arrange their stamp collections, and so 
on. No student is permitted to read a 
newspaper that carries any kind of article 
or news story referring to political affairs. 
This is because it is feared that excitable 
and political-minded /ycéens might take 
their politics too seriously and engage in 
discussions that would soon turn into real 
fights. So the boys must limit their read- 
ing to the only newspaper in France that 
carries no political information, L’ Auto, 
a sports daily. Cabinets may fall, elec- 
tions may be held, a diplomatic incident 
may set the whole of Europe on edge, but 
the lycéens only learn of it weeks later, 
when they visit their homes. 

There is rather a large sprinkling of 
foreigners in most lycées. -Annamites and 
Tonkinese from France’s Far Eastern colo- 
nies, Persians, and Russians whose par- 
ents had. fled from the Communist revolu- 
tion, and sometimes even an American 
or English student. In every case the 
French student is patient and helpful in 
his contacts with these foreigners. There 
is, however,.one nationality of which he 
has an inborn and violent hatred—the 
German. The feeling of distrust, and the 
rankling anger over the old wounds of 
the Great War, have become intensified 
with the rise to power of the warlike and 
threatening Hitler régime. The students 
view Germany with defiance. Yet they 
all agree that another war is sure to de- 
stroy the civilization that we know. 

There are no clubs to divert the stu- 
dents’ attention; and as for student or- 
ganization, that is unheard of. The only 
variations in regular routine occur on 
Thursdays and Saturdays, when there are 
no classes during the afternoon. If the 
boy’s parents call for him, he may be 


> ie 


permitted to leave school, provided he re- 
turns by eight o’clock. Those who remain 
are taken for a promenade through the 
streets of the city, covering perhaps five 
or six miles during an afternoon.. While 
in the city they must walk in double file, 
in step, and it is not uncommon in French 
cities to see these silent uniformed parades 
of uncomfortable boys and girls straggling 
down the streets. Outside the city they 
are given more freedom and can wander 
more or less as they please. 

Dinner is at seven-thirty, and so—at 
eight o’clock—to bed. The food in these 
schools, by the way, is very much like 
that in America. There are only occasional 
dishes that may appear strange to Amer- 
icans: tripe 4 la mode de Caen is a regular 
and most delectable item. Bread is by 
far the staple food of all Frenchmen, It 
might almost be called the national food 
of France. 

If we can generalize about what the 
French eat, it is hardly as easy to gen- 
eralize about the French themselves. There 
is usually supposed to be a gay Latin 
temperament among the people, but that 
can be considered another myth. The 
French are just like the Americans, Eng- 
lish, Italians and Hottentots: some nice, 
some not so nice; some intelligent, some 
not so intelligent; some gay, some not so 
gay. They differ, however, in background 
and in heritage. And certainly the lycée 
life has had a great effect on every 
Frenchman who has lived through its stern 
discipline and starkness. It is not an easy 
thing to forget. 





The Dog of Pompeii 
(Concluded from page 7) 


the columns of the Temple of Jupiter came 
down. It was the end of the world—or 
so it seemed. 

To walk was not enough now. They 
must run. Tito was too frightened to 
know what to do or where to go. He had 
lost all sense of direction. He started to 
go back to the inner gate; but Bimbo, 
straining his back to the last inch, almost 
pulled his clothes from him. What did 
the creature want? Had he gone mad? 

Then, suddenly, he understood. Bimbo 
was telling him the way out—urging him 
there. The sea-gate, of course. The sea- 
gate—and then the sea. Far from falling 
buildings, heaving ground. He turned, 
Bimbo was guiding him across open pits 
and dangerous pools of bubbling mud, 
away from buildings that had caught fire 
and were dropping their burning beams. 
Tito could no longer tell whether the 
noises were made by the shrieking sky or 
the agonized people. He and Bimbo ran 
on—the only silent beings in a howling 
world. 

New dangers threatened. All Pompeii 
seemed to be thronging toward the ma- 
rine gate and, squeezing among the 
crowds, there was the chance of being 
trampled to death. But the chance had 
to be taken. It was growing harder and 
harder to breathe. What air there was 
choked him. It was all dust now—dust 
and pebbles, pebbles as large .as_ beans. 
They fell on his head, his hands—pumice- 
stones from the black heart of Vesuvius. 
The mountain was turning itself inside 
out. 

The red hot ashes blistered his skin, the 
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stinging vapors tore his throat. He could 
not go on. He staggered toward a smal! 
tree at the side of the road and fell. In 
a moment Bimbo was beside him. He 
coaxed. But there was no answer. He 
licked Tito’s hands, his feet, his face. 
The boy did not stir. Then Bimbo did the 
last thing he could—the last thing he 
wanted to do. He bit his comrade, bit 
him deep in the arm. With a cry of pain, 
Tito jumped to his feet, Bimbo after 
him. Tito was in despair, but Bimbo 
was determined. He drove the boy on, 
snapping at his heels, worrying his way 
through the crowd; barking, baring his 
teeth, heedless of kicks or falling stones. 
Sick with hunger, half-dead with fear and 
sulphur-fumes, Tito pounded on, pursued 
by Bimbo. How long he never knew. At 
last he staggered through the marine gate 
and felt soft sand under him. Then Tito 
fainted. ... 

Seme one was dashing sea-water over 
him. Some one was carrying him toward 
a boat. 

“Bimbo,” he called. And then louder, 
“Bimbo!” But Bimbo had disappeared. 
Voices jarred against’ each other. “Hurry, 
hurry!” “To the boats!” “Can’t you see 
the child’s frightened and starving!” 

“He keeps calling for some one!” “Poor 
boy, he’s out of his mind.” “Here, child— 
take this!” 

They tucked him in among them. The 
oar-locks creaked; the oars splashed; the 
boat rode over toppling waves. Tito was 
safe. But he wept continually. 

“Bimbo!” he wailed. “Bimbo! Bimbo!” 

He could not be comforted. 


Eighteen hundred years passed. Scien- 
tists were restoring the ancient city; ex- 
cavators were working their way through 
the stones and trash that had buried the 
entire town. Much had already been 
brought to light—statues, bronze instru- 
ments, bright mosaics, household articles; 
even delicate paintings had been preserved 
by the fall of ashes that had taken over 
two thousand lives. Columns were dug 
up and the Forum was beginning to 
emerge. 

It was at a place where the ruins lay 
deepest that the Director paused. 

“Come here,” he called to his assistant. 
“I think we’ve discovered the remains of 
a building in good shape. Here are four 
large mill-stones that were most likely 
turned by slaves or mules—and here is a 
whole wall standing with shelves inside it. 
Why! It must have been a bakery. And 
here’s a curious thing. What do you think 
I found under this heap where the ashes 
were thickest? The skeleton of a dog!” 

“Amazing!” gasped his assistant. “You'd 
think a dog would have had sense enough 
to run away at the time. And what is 
that flat thing he’s holding between his 
teeth? It can’t be a stone.” 

“No. It must have come from this bak- 
ery. You know it looks to me like some 
sort of cake hardened: with the ud 
And, bless me, if those little black pebbles 
aren’t raisins. A raisin-cake almost two 
thousand years old! I wonder what made , 
him want it at such a moment?” 

“I wonder,” murmured the assistant. 


Reprinted from The Donkey of God, by 
Louis Untermeyer. Copyright, 1932, by 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc. 
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Ninety-Day Wonders 


By DORR G. YEAGER 


ITHIN a few weeks sev- 
eral hundred young Ameri- 
cans will close their books, 
toss their belongings into 
a trunk, and purchase a ticket to one 
of the twenty-two National Parks. 
Some of these youngsters will be 
second or even third year men while 
to many others the business will be 
as new and baffling as it is romantic 
and exciting. Whether new or old, 
however, each of them will have a tele- 
gram or letter tucked snugly- in his 
pocket informing him that he has been 
recommended for appointment as a 
temporary ranger in a National Park. 
For three years I was one of them, 
and each season since then I have 
watched the temporary men come in 
as do all permanent members of a 
park personnel. We know the “old 
men’’—those who have been with us 
before, but we await the arrival of the 
new ones with many doubts. They are 
untried and untested. It is no easy task 
to select men from a photograph which 
usually flatters them or from qualifi- 
cations which look promising on paper 
but which often conceal sinister truths. 
In spite of doubts, however, every 
permanent man in the Service looks 
forward to the arrival of the tempor- 
ary rangers as a signal that another 
season is about to begin in America’s 
playgrounds. It marks the end of long 
ski patrols through terrific cold and 
blinding blizzards and heralds the 
beginning of a period when the region 
will teem with life. 
Because of their term of service, 
which is usually three months, the 
temporary men are sometimes referred 
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to as ninety-day wonders, a term some- 
what derisive. In spite of the good- 
natured jests, there is no one in the 
Service who does not fully realize the 
importance of their presence or the 
responsibility of their trust. 

They are young fellows, usually 
under twenty-five, picked from thou- 
sands of applicants. Those selected 
make a splendid group, physically and 
mentally sound, which has proved its 
right to wear the spread eagle on the 
uniform of forest green. 

The transition from a civilian to a 
temporary ranger is interesting to 
watch. They come to us raw and in- 
experienced. Invariably when a man 
dons his uniform with a new Stetson 
and shining field boots for the first time 
he struts. Enhance the same uniform 
with a shining badge and gold collar 
ornaments, not to mention the tooled 
leather hat band, and even we who 
have worn the forest green for a good 
many years are impressed. 

After a day or two of instructions 
and warnings, the real work begins. It 


Above—a_ ranger 
on fire - lookout 
duty. A constant 
+ vigil is maintained 
to prevent damag- 
ing fires in all the 
National Parks. 
Below—a rest 
after a difficult 
strip of trail. Each 
of the cans contain 
water and fish. 


(Courtesy Office of 
National Parks) 


is then that those who did not take 
seriously the statements that being a 
ranger called for duty twenty-four 
hours a day of the toughest form of 
physical hardships, have an oppor- 
tunity to repent their choice of sum- 
mer work. 

A new man need be on duty but a 
short time before the rest of the force 
“have his number.” If he is fortunate 
enough to be popular there is clear 
sailing ahead, but once the “razz” be- 
gins the poor fellow is scheduled for 
a hard summer. I recall one temporary 
ranger who was stationed on Fall 
River Pass in Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park. For some reason he be- 
came the butt of many tricks and 
from the day of his arrival the men 
busied themselves thinking of practical 
jokes to play on him. Twice he was 
initiated into the mysteries of snipe 
hunting in the high country. At last 
he realized that he was being tricked 
and refused to go on more hunts. One 
night he received a call that a certain 
car was headed for the pass where 


he was stationed and that it was loaded 
with bootleg whisky. The poor fellow 
spent the rest of the night sitting on a 
rock beside the road shivering and 
waiting for the car which, of course, 
never appeared. At another time he 
received a similar call aBout a car 
and only the timely intervention of 
the Chief Ranger relieved the young- 
ster of the embarrassment of arrest- 
(Concluded on page 18) 
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HERE are certain things one 

ought to see in Mexico and cer- 

tain things one must see. I 

should head the latter by an 
Indian market, not just the average 
market which may be seen in every 
town and in most villages on certain 
days, but one of the great ones. They 
are unique; I have never seen an exact 
counterpart. 

The greatest market in Mexico is, 
I understand, at Oaxaca and the sec- 
ond greatest is at Toluca. Naturally 
there are others in all the cities, in- 
cluding an important one in Mexico 
called La Merced which everybody 
goes to, but I would suggest visiting 
if possible either of the first two. We 
went to Toluca. 

Before one goes to a market it is 
necessary to understand how it is run 
in order to appreciate how deeply it 
penetrates the Indians’ lives. To be- 
gin with, the goods, except for cer- 
tain textiles and the like are of home 
manufacture. They can be produced 
thus more cheaply than any factory 
could hope to do, no matter how its 
labor was sweated, because overhead, 
that menace of modern business, is not 
included. Neither is depreciation. 
There is nothing to wear out except 
the fingers of the fabricators, and 
there are always new fingers to take 
their place when they are stilled. 

So in Indian huts all over the land 
goods are slowly created, goods in 
which often all the family has a hand. 
It is truly a communal affair. These 
goods when they are finished are not 
disposed of to a wholesaler who dis- 
tributes them. No, they are taken to 
market by the man, probably accom- 
panied by his family, who negotiates 
the sale. The buyer may be the ulti- 
mate consumer and he may also be 
a small trader who conducts a stall in 
the market of his native town and 
who is buying stock. 

If he makes a purchase then these 
goods are packed either on a burro 
or. on his own back and carried, 
sometimes many miles, to his home 
town. Here they are placed on sale 
and some of them may be disposed of 
to ultimate consumers, but not neces- 
sarily’ all. Suppose he handles pot- 
tery—an old woman appears from a 
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neighboring village which specializes in 
the making of straw goods and which 
therefore has a shortage of pottery. 
She buys a few earthenware bowls 
with which to replenish her stock. 
These are loaded on the back of her 
strong young grandson, and off the 
pottery goes on a new journey to be 
sold to the old woman’s neighbors. 
Often three or four such transfers 
are made and in each case the profit is 
infinitesimal. 

You say that this is uneconomic, a 
waste of time and effort, for if a 
middleman only came around in his 
wagon or better still a motor truck, 
and bought the goods himself, then the 
Indian and his family would have 
more time to make more goods to sell 
for more money, besides saving him- 
self the fatigue of walking twenty 
or thirty miles each way to market. 
But watch that line of reasoning care- 
fully. It may lead to over-production 
which, there are those who say it, is 
the trouble with our own country. 

The Indian’s reasoning is totally 
divorced from this; perhaps he isn’t 
clever enough to visualize how in time 
he might capture the serape market 
with the help of fast transportation 
and more workers, or perhaps he is 
clever enough to know that it would 


not be good for his neighbor or him-- 


self. The Indian’s. Economics 

Let us analyze his reasoning, as I 
see it, from the beginning. He does 
not mind walking long distances to 
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market; he has never done anything 
else, nor have his ancestors. Before 
the Conquest there were no beasts of 
burden in Mexico. Probably he is 
tired at the end of a long day’s walk 
when he curls up with his family 
around him by the roadside, but he 
would not admit that it was any more 
tiring than remaining at home weav- 
ing or making pots until late at night, 
with the threat of the middleman due 
next Wednesday and doubtless de- 
manding: “What, only fourteen jugs 
when you promised me twenty! I'll 
go to Rojas next door who works 
twice as fast as you do.” 

Nothing requires him to walk until 
he is tired anyway. He can rest when- 
ever he chooses and he does, for the 
market is not going to vanish—it was 
there before he was born and will be 
there when he is dust—nor does he 
have to worry about style changes 
which would make his entire stock in 
trade valueless. Styles change very 
slowly in Indian Mexico. When they 
do change it is a matter of pattern 
rather than design and it is the result 
of real creative thinking by the maker. 
Sudden changes in style are not con- 
ceived of merely to further obsoles- 
cence in the rapid replacement of 
goods. Nobody is ashamed of wear- 
ing his last year’s sombrero, or of 
sleeping on a mat, model of 1910. 

So there is no hurry about getting 
to market, and when the man does 
get there he has the advantage of 
personal contact with his customers. If 
the blue stain which he has used so 
often in his baskets is not popular he 
knows it instantly, and probably since 
that color pleases him he can defend 
it stoutly, and with well-placed en- 
thusiasm can dispose of the lot. 

Certainly he has a better chance 
to than the bored clerk in a store 
trying to whip up his enthusiasm about 
goods whose maker he does not know 
and in which he has no interest any- 
way. 

The market is more than a place of 
business. Arrived at it the Indian 
makes his work a little fiesta. He sees 
hundreds, perhaps thousands of his 
own kind; there is color, movement, 
life. It is a change from the drabness 
of his own village and the confining 
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circle of his friends. It is more than 
that—the market is a source of news 
and gossip. The Indian there is more 
than likely to be illiterate; if he is a 
middle-aged man he is sure to be. But 
literate or not, in his own home he 
would never see a book, a magazine 
or a newspaper for months at a time. 
The market takes care of that, and he 


is not so ill-informed as you wou.d | 


think, for here is a man from the north, 
and that one comes from the south, and 
over there is a family from almost as 
far west as Guadalajara itself; and 
they all have news and gossip which 
they are only too glad to share with 
our man from the east. 

So the few days in a great market 
have been an exciting holiday and 
profitable as well if the man starts 
home with a lighter load. I think it 
would be a disaster if the Indian 
markets were abolished, for 
under any other system with 
distribution in the hands of 
aliens the Indians would be 
still more sweated, and they 
have been sweated enough. 


A Day in Toluca 

We approached Toluca, capi- 
tal of the State of Mexico, 
along a broad highway which, 
as we drew near the town, be- 
came more thickly dotted with 
trudging white figures bearing 
huge loads. Here and there a 
burro carried the load while 
its master trotted alongside, 
and often a woman rode on the 
burro’s rump, a baby peeping 
from the folds of her reboso 
while another sprawled across 
her raised knees. Most of the 
men, and women too, went 
barefoot, their feet spread 
broad and very hard, but they 
had sandais—huarches they 
call them—ready to wear when 
they reached the town. 

There seemed to be quite as 
many people leaving Toluca as 
were approaching it, and we 
were disappointed, fearing the 
market was over, but this mar- 
ket never ends. As we left our 
car and walked toward it. it 
seemed to spread like a dark 
wave with an edging of dusky foam. 
breaking irresistibly into squares and 
alleys beyond its confines, growing 
thicker as we advanced until we were 
submerged in a sea, our white faces 
conspicuous, startling in that brown 
flood. There were thousands of 
Indians, how many I do not know, 
but certainly thousands, crowded into 
the area of half a dozen streets. 

I do not know how to describe the 
market in order adequately to give a 
picture of its color, gayety and abun- 
dant life, for at best such a picture 
can be only haphazard and fragmen- 
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tary as my impressions were at the 
time. 

There was a square given over en- 
tirely to strawgoods and their makers. 
A mellowing church, its walls a softly 
fading pink and ochre, formed a back- 
ground and before this were spread 
bundles of clean yellow straw and 
stacks of tan reeds, only their tips now 
faintly green where the sap had not 
dried in them. Grave-faced Indians, 
almost all men, squatted before these 
bundles and sorted out what reeds and 
straw they wished. I suppose that 
later it was to be carried to their 
homes to be worked on. Some were 
actually working on the straw there, 
plaiting it with strong deft fingers. 

Beyond the unfinished material was 
a group selling straw mats, piles of 
them looking very clean and fresh and 
conforming for the most part to one 
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Drawing by Diego Rivera 


From Mevrico, by Stuart Chase (Macmillan) 


simple design, although some had 
slight variations of the border pattern. 
A few men were selling straw rain- 
coats which cover the body like a 
cape. Very light and thick, I imagine 
they would keep off water as well as 
the average rubber coat. I priced 
them and found they cost, a peso and 
a half. To buy an effective raincoat 
for forty-five cents would be an 
achievement in the United States, but 
Mexico has accomplished it. The 
design, I understand, has not changed 
materially since Aztec days. 

Beyond the straw market was a 
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long street lined on one side with can- 


vas-covered booths which contained 
cotton-goods. Unlike the niggardly 


way in which one roll of material is 
shown at a time at home, here every- 
thing was exposed. Goods were fast- 
ened to the top of the booths and 
hung down to the floor, one width 
after another as close as they could 
be placed and extending to the very 
end of the street. The effect was like 
banners waving in a breeze—banners 
of rose and orange, green and yellow, 
violet and brown, singly and in com- 
binations. 

It might truly be said that Mexico 
is off color; it is as far as color is 
concerned, for you rarely see those 
obvious shades which we designate as 
a real red or a true blue. They will be 
variations with so often a preponder- 
ance of pastel shades which the 
Indians love and which they 
use in combinations that would 
make some of our interior dec- 
orators turn sick. I can say un- 
equivocally that when worn by 
the Indian, perhaps because of 
his or her dark skin, the effect 
is always beautiful. Lavender 
shirts are often worn by the 
men, and they are fond of an 
orange shade which fades beau- 
tifully in the sun. 

I saw one girl in the market 
at Toluca and I noted what 
she wore. Her skirt was a 
faded scarlet, but so faded that 
it looked like coral; her waist 
was of sea-green cotton stuff 
and around her shoulders was 
a black reboso. Earrings set 
with bits of yellow glass hung 
from her ears and in her smooth 
glossy hair she had thrust a 
comb, celluloid, I suppose, of 
iceblue. She happened to be 
beautiful, with a suggestion of 
Spanish blood in her thin finely 
modeled features, and what she 
wore was beautiful too. 

There were streets where 
firewood was being sold and 
little sacks of charcoal. ‘There 
were streets given over to 
brightly colored baskets, and 
bags made of raffia selling for 
a few cents each. In one of 
the streets a few booths were filled 
with linen elaborately embroidered 
with worsted, and the sellers of se- 
rapes had an entire square to them- 
selves. 


The Social Center 
Each village which sends represen- 
tatives to Toluca has its own space in 
the market and year after year these 
are never changed. Through it all 
the Indians moved unhurried, stop- 
ping to chat with friends from Tel- 
pancingo or Amecameca, waiting 
(Concluded on page 18) 
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Upper left—Mexican basket vendors. 
(Courtesy Southern Pacific Railroad) 
Upper right—View from one of the bastions of 
the forts at St. George’s, Bermuda. 
(Courtesy Bermuda News Bureau) 
Below—Columbia Glacier, Alaska. Alaska Steam- 
ship Co. liners call at the very face of living glaciers. 
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Left—Entrance to one of the exhibit buildings at the California Pacific s eres ] Greek 
International Exposition opening May 29 at San Diego, California. This go been 
building is a beautiful example of Spanish Baroque architecture de- ; 
signed by the late Bertram Goodhue. Right—An old fisherman’s wife at 

her spinning wheel at romantic Herring Cove, Nova Scotia. 
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Left—An idyllic view in Holland about 
thirty miles north of Amsterdam. 
(Courtesy, Holland America Line) 
Right—A friendly encounter in a pasture 
near Davos in the Grisons, Switzerland. 
(Photo, Official information Bureau of Switzer- 
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Above, at right—Swedish 
girl at her loom. 
(Courtesy, Swedish Travel 

Information Bureau) 
Above, at left—A village 
toad sweeper outside a 
typical Worcestershire 

cottage in England. 


(Courtesy Travel & Industrial 
Development Association 
Great Britain aud Ireland) 


Bottom picture—Taor- 
mina on the east coast of 
Sicily, a favorite winter 
resort because of its beau- 
tiful views. Photo shows 
the ancient theatre of 
Greek origin which has 
been entirely recon- 
structed. 


(Courtesy Italian 
Tourist Bureau) 
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Bright Mexico 
(Concluded from page 15) 


placidly where the crowd was densest for 
it to give way, and through it all an occa- 
sional American woman rushed, her face 
intent, the light of bargains in her eyes, 
followed usually by a small Indian boy 
carrying a load of bundles that weighed 
him down. There was so much to buy 
and so little time to buy it in. 

But for the Indians this was a fiesta and 
they did not hurry in the least. When they 
got tired of gossiping and bargaining 
and looking at the sights then it was 
time to eat, and another group of vendors 
to feed them—the inevitable old woman 
making tortillas on her tiny charcoal 
stove, the boys selling fruit and the men 
who wrapped up chilies in bits of greasy 
newspaper to be carried to a less crowded 
part of the square. 

Many of them were doing their own 
cooking, with careful breaths and shelter- 
ing hands making a few coals glow. They 
had bought their food in the market which 
is the only permanent building in the 
main square. We walked through it for 
a time looking at the booths of the sellers 
of seeds—used for spices I suppose—and 
peppers strung alternately, red and green, 
on strings. There were live fowls for sale 
and some fresh-water fish with beyond 
these the meat market. 

There was a very nice American couple 
at Toluca that day who wanted to buy a 
serape, but it must be a distinctive serape, 
something unique, and nothing else would 
do, Not a thing in the stalls suited them, 
but finally they found what they wanted— 
on the back of an old Indian. I cannot 
describe it more than to say that there 
was gray in it and a touch of blue, and 
that something in the design made _ it 
beautiful in the way that one Persian rug 
will stand out, glowing like a jewel, from 
all the rest. This serape while beautiful 
was also rather small and very dirty and 
worn. I suppose at a generous estimate it 
had cost four pesos when new. 

The Americans began bargaining when 
at their request the old Indian took it off. 
Apparently he did not want to sell, not 
at six pesos or at ten or even twelve. The 
Americans were very good-humored and 
very insistent; the Indian apparently could 
not understand why they wanted to buy 
at all. He seemed confused. 

Finally a deal was effected; I am not 
sure that it was entirely with the consent 
of both parties, and the Indian was given 
twenty pesos. A few minutes later some- 
body heard him wailing, “But what will 
I do without my serape?” 

Maybe he liked the color of it or the 
design; maybe his wife had woven it for 
him when he was young, or maybe he just 
had had it around him for so long that he 
did not want to give it up. 

It is hard for foreigners to understand 
why the Indians want so little. We see how 
they live which, according to our stand- 
ards, is pretty badly, and we think that 
it is simply a matter of more cash for 
the Indians to blossom out with an intense 
desire for lipsticks, tennis shoes and auto- 
mobiles. Think what a market that would 
be! 

It simply is not so. The Indians want 
to be housed and fed; they want within 
certain limits to be clothed. Their own 
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economic system provides for all these. 
They want babies, which you can't buy, 
and they want flowers, which they can 
raise themselves. They also want to be left 
alone. 

I think they are a lucky race to want 
so few things, and a happy one. So go to 
the market at Toluca and see if you don’t 
agree. It is always open, but Friday is 
the best day. 

Reprinted from Bright Mexico, published 
by Farrar & Rhinehart, Inc. Copyright, 
1935, by Larry Barretto. 








Ninety-Day Wonders 
(Concluded from page 13) 


ing the wife of the Assistant Superinten- 
dent. At last he came to look upon 
everything in the least unusual with suspi- 
cion. Unfortunately a botanical profes- 
sor one day inquired whether or not there 
was any red snow in the vicinity. The 
ranger, not realizing the seriousness of the 
question, gave him such a reply that it 
was necessary for headquarters to repri- 
mand him. 

Fortunate is the father whose son has 
been selected for ranger duty in a 
National Park. It is a school whose curricu- 
lum is character-building. It teaches self- 
reliance and patience, for twenty times 
each day the temporary ranger is con- 
fronted with difficult problems concerning 
visitors. In addition it teaches devotion 
and loyalty. And there is not a man who 
has entered the Service for summer work 
who (barring accidents) has not departed 
with harder muscles. 

It is strange what little conception the 
average visitor to our parks has of the 
work which the temporary rangers carry 
on throughout the summer. Their first 
contact with them is at the entrance gate 
where they are met with a smile, given a 
sticker and an information circular, the 
necessary data secured from their car, 
and sent on their way with a cheerful 
“Enjoy yourselves.” I remember one irate 
tourist who, after having eaten dust for 
several days arrived in a park in a not 
too pleasant frame of mind. He barked 
at the ranger: “Is this all we taxpayers 
spend our money for? Just to have you 
put stickers on cars?” 

The men at the entrance stations, al- 
though their jobs look easy, have one 
of the most difficult assignments in the 
entire park. Theirs is the first and last 
contact with the visitor and they must meet 
every car with a smile, but when hundreds 
of cars are met each day, it becomes hard 
to muster. Occasionally this monotony 
is broken by a call from headquarters to 
stop a certain car expected out of his 
gateway. The occupants of the car may 
have left a fire burning, or they may have 
been speeding, or there may be a telegram 
for them. 

There are many other routine duties 
which occupy the men throughout the sum- 
mer. Long dusty motorcycle patrols must 
be made to insure the safety of the thou- 
sands who drive the- mountain roads. 
Campgrounds must be inspected and at 
least once a day the cars at each camp 
are checked. There are tedious fire pa- 
trols which at first seem a lark but grow 
monotonous. 
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The dull routine of this work, however, 
is lightened by the ever present possibil- 
ity of a different assignment—and there 
are many such assignments throughout the 
season. Serious fires may break out at 
any time in the heavily wooded areas and 
although the call may come at three 
o'clock in the morning the men pile out of 
their blankets eager for what excitement 
may await them. Often, especially in the 
mountain parks, visitors not used to the 
hills become confused in their directions 
and wander off. It is then necessary for 
the rangers, equipped with powerful 
searchlights, to scour the country in search 
of them. In spite of the rough country 
and the thousands of square miles of 
rocks and timber, the temporary rangers 
under the direction of permanent men sel- 
dom fail to locate the missing party. 


Rarely does a special assignment come 
that the rangers are not forced to give 
much in the form of physical courage. 
Fighting a forest fire, in spite of the ap- 
parent romance attached to it, is a task 
which calls for untold endurance. 

A special assignment known as “a man 
killer” is the packing of fish to the higher 
lakes for planting. _Many of the lakes are 
not accessible even by trail so that pack 
horses are abandoned. In such cases the 
tiny fish are transported to the high coun- 
try in cans filled with water and strapped 
to the backs of rangers. Usually it is 
necessary to stop often and place ice, car- 
ried in other cans, in the water in order 
to retain a sufficiently cool temperature. 
Little do the fishermen realize the tre- 
mendous effort required to place the fish 
there for them. 

In_ spite of the hard work and danger 
and monotony in the jobs of the temporary 
park ranger, there are many humorous 
incidents. 

I recall one which occurred near Canyon 
Hotel in Yellowstone. A cub bear had 
fallen into a septic tank and the frantic 
mother was unable to rescue her young- 
ster. Two temporary rangers were called 
and, clad in overalls, they undertook the 
job of removing the cub. After consider- 
able difficulty they managed to drag him 
to safety, whereupon he fied into the 
timber. 

That night the ranger station was sud- 
denly awakened by the howls of one of 
the men who had carried on the rescue. 
With flashlights they discovered the 
mother bear sitting calmly on the foot of 
the bed sniffing the overalls which had 
been worn the previous day. It was evi- 
dent that she had not located her cub and 
had been attracted by his scent on the 
clothing. She had climbed through the 
open window and had proceeded to ex- 
amine the smell at her leisure. 

“I thought the old girl had come back 
to thank me for saving her kid,” he re- 
marked, “but when I realized she was 
still hunting for him I got the jitters.” 

No matter how strenuous the season in 
a National Park there is always a sadness 
about its termination. It means the begin- 
ning of fall work, of stocking shelter 
cabins, of game patrols, and of the de- 
parture of the temporary rangers. When 
their conversation turns to football pros- 
pects, and fraternity dances, there are 
many, especially the college men among 
the permanent personnel, who look a little 
wistfully at trunks and duffle bags. 
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The March of Events Around the World 


C; b President Mendieta of 
u A Cuba is breaking the back 
of the general strike called in the island- 
wide effort to defeat his government. His 
chief agent in repression is his Minister 
of War, Col. Fulgencio Batista, whose 
soldiers have been compelling transporta- 
tion workers, at point of gun and bayonet, 
to keep trains and buses going. Further- 
more, the policy of the mailed fist is 
filling the island’s prisons with leaders 
of the strike movement and members of 
the opposition. Many are in hiding and 
others are reported in flight, by plane. 


to destroy which so much blood was 
spilled and so much torture endured. 

Labor and radical groups draw little 
comfort from the fact that new elections 
definitely have been set for August, be- 
cause the political parties that supported 
the Machado tyranny are to have repre- 
sentation and because the “old politicians” 
are to continue exercising control over 
their illiterate voters, all of which may 
give the old parties control. Suppression 
of the general strike does not end the 
battle against Mendieta and Batista; it 
will impose, at most, a truce. 





Men and women teachers arrested on charges of illegal assembly as a result of their 
protest strike against the Mendieta regime in Cuba are shown in court at Havana 


awaiting trial. 


It was estimated that almost 300,000 anti-government students and 


teachers participated in the strike. 


A nine o’clock curfew stills all of 
Havana’s activities, except the firing of 
snipers from the rooftops and the ex- 
plosion. of bombs. 

Among those arrested thus far are 300 
employees of the Treasury department, 
more than 100 department store workers, 
200 platform workers of the Havana Rail- 
way Electric Company and all members 
of the United Front of Public Employees 
upon whom soldiers and police could lay 
their hands. All unions which took part 
in the strike have been declared dissolved. 
Military courts are being set up to con- 
duct the trials of the accused strike lead- 
ers. The technical justification for trying 
strike leaders by military tribunal is that 
the objects of the strike were mainly 
political. 

There is no doubt that the government's 
policy is intimidating those who have 
been striving to overturn it. In Cien- 
fuegos, for example, more than 200 teach- 
ers returned to work, a fact to which 
great significance is attached because the 
teachers and students of Cuba led in the 
strike movement, which they began in 
February. 

The declaration of a general strike by 
the Confederation of Labor led to the 
government’s decree of a state of siege 
three days after. Wholesale arrests then 
began, provinces were placed under the 
rule of the military, all of which only 
Strengthens the impression that the Men- 
dieta government is no considerable im- 
provement over the Machado govérnment, 





Gn Yesterday the Greek 
CECE rebels were sweeping 
all before them, occupying islands and 
strategic points in Thrace and Macedonia; 
today, with a rapidity which surprised 
even the victorious government, the entire 
picture is changed, the rebels are dis- 
lodged, crushed, surrendering, in flight; 
the luckiest of the leaders finding protec- 
tion just in time under the fiags of 
Turkey, Italy and Bulgaria, which refuse 
to give them up; the less fortunate being 
held prisoners for final disposition, maybe, 
before a firing squad. The government 
at Athens will make a clear distinction 
between those who volunteered and those 
who were conscripted by the rebels. 
After shedding some tears and making 
a final farewell, Eleutherios Venizelos, 
formerly Prime Minister of Greece and 
the unwilling leader of the rebellion, set 
sail from the island of Crete on the very 
cruiser Averof’ which the government 
planes had bombed, for the island of 
Rhodes, under the sovereignty of Italy. 
“Our fight was just,” declared the aged 
fighter as he went aboard the Averof, 
“but I did not want it. Now I am going 
to retire from political life, and I am 
firmly decided never more to return.” 
Now that the government has been 
strengthened by this taste of victory, the 
very purpose against which the rebellion 
was organized—restoration of the mon- 
archy in Greece—seems to be closer to 
realization. The people of Greece them- 
selves will decide whether they want 


their exiled king back on the throne. 
There will be either a plebiscite on the 
subject, or, what is more likely, it will 
be the issue of the next general election, 
to be called, according to Minister of 
War George Kondylis, “when the situa- 
tion is normalized.” The complexion of 
the present Cabinet is Fascist and mon- 
archist. With the flight of Venizelos, the 
Liberal Party, with its more than 100 
deputies, is left leaderless and discredited. 
Flying cavalry led by General Kondylis 
was one of the chief factors in the defeat 
of the rebels, who fled so fast before the 
onslaught that they could not destroy 
railroad tracks and bridges. Overnight, 
almost, Thrace and Macedonia returned to 
the undisputed possession of the govern- 
ment. Defeat of the rebels was laid to 
the fact that they lacked artillery and did 
not possess a single plane. Despite the 
scope of the rebellion, there were many 
fewer casualties than may be claimed by 
the firing squads. Military trials al- 
ready have begun in Saloniki and are 

to follow soon after in Athens. 
When for- 


Manchukuo **s* i": 


have been completed and consent to 
the arrangement obtained from the Em- 
peror of Japan, the puppet Emperor of 
Manchukuo and the Russian government, 
the whole of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way will be the property of Manchukuo, 
the Russian half of the railroad having 
been purchased for 140,000,000 yen (about 
$39,300,000) and 30,000,000 as a bonus 
for the retiring Russian employees. The 
Chinese half of the railroad had previ- 
ously been seized. 

Papers were signed in Tokyo at the 
residence of the Foreign Minister, Koki 
Hirota, the signers being Mr. Hirota, Dr. 
Constantine Youreneff, Soviet Ambassador 
to Japan, and Gen. Ting Shih-Yuan, 
Manchukuo’s Minister of Finance. The 
papers were: 

1. A Russian-Manchukuan 
selling the railroad. 

2. A Russian-Japanese exchange of 
notes in which Japan guarantees that 
Manchukuo will fulfill the terms of pay- 
ment. 

3. A three-nations protocol providing 
for the settlement of disputes which may 
arise and permitting Manchukuo to make 
two-thirds of its payment in goods. 

Sale of the railroad constitutes, among 
other things, Russian recognition of the 
state of Manchukuo, which will change 
the name of its new property to the 
North Manchurian Railway. 

A second step, perhaps not less im- 
portant in the creation of friendly rela- 
tions between Japan and Russia, was 
presaged by Maxim Litvinoff, Russia’s 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs, when he 
told Japanese correspondents that Rus- 
sia and Japan should get together and 
agree on withdrawing both their armies 
a safe distance behind the Soviet-Man- 
churian border. Litvinoff declared that 
the sale of the C.E.R. and fulfillment of 
the terms would clear the way “for a 
peaceful solution of all questions at issue 
between the U.S.S.R. and Japan.” 

Russian overtures to Japan are linked 
with Russia’s continuing fears of an ag- 
gressive Germany, and Moscow is plainly 
desirous of worrying about only one 
frontier at a time. An inspired comment 
in the government organ, Izvestia, an- 
nounces that should Great Britain yield 
to Germany's aggressive plans, Russia 
will be obliged to increase her defensive 
forces. 


agreement 
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SCHOLASTIC 


The Course of National Affairs 


Holding Companies 


On March 12, President Roosevelt sent 
a message to Congress asking that utility 
holding companies in the main, be elim- 
inated. It was a strongly worded mes- 
sage calling for “the disappearance at the 
end of five years of those utility holding 
companies which cannot justify themselves 
as necessary for the func- 
tioning of the operating 
utility companies of the 
country. ... Except where 
it is absolutely necessary to 
the continued functioning of 
a geographically integrated 
operating utility system, the 
utility holding company 
with its present powers 
must go.” 

What is a holding com- 
pany? It is a corporation 
owning enough stock in 
éther companies to control 
their management. Accord- 
ing to those who want hold- 
ing companies abolished, 
such companies are shot 
through with abuses. Their 
fantastic structure is so 
complicated as almost to 
defy description. But some 
examples have been offered 
which prove the point. 
Robert F. Healy, testifying 
before the committee hear- 
ing the evidence on the 
Wheeler - Rayburn Bill, 
which calls for the abolition 
of utility holding companies 
by January 1, 1940, told the 
story of how the $5,000,000 
Associated Gas and Electric 
Corporation was __ trans- 
formed into a $640,000,000 
institution by two men who invested only 
$10,000. Representative Rayburn told of 
another organization in which ownership 
of only $50,000 worth of stock in the 
holding company gave control of the 
management of a billion dollars worth of 
property in the operating companies be- 
low. So fantastically complicated was the 
structure of another organization that one 
man was an officer in 200 corporations 
within the system! What can be done with 
such a structure is shown by Will Rogers’ 
definition of a holding company: “A hold- 
ing company is a thing where you hand 
an accomplice the goods while a _police- 
man searches you.” 

The utility companies are fighting the 
Wheeler-Rayburn Bill. They are exert- 
ing every influence to block holding com- 
pany legislation. Senator Clark an- 
nounced that in one day he had received 
over 6,000 letters and telegrams oppos- 
ing such legislation. He also informed the 
Senate that he had information that this 
deluge resulted from the fact that the 
utility companies in his state of Missouri 
had forced their employees each to round 
up 40 friends to write letters to Congress- 
men—or lose their jobs. 

This is the sort of propaganda Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had in mind when he said 
in his message, “I have watched the use 
of investors’ money to make the investor 
believe that the efforts of government to 
protect him are designed to defraud him. 
I have seen much of the propaganda pre- 
pared against such legislation—even down 
to mimeographed sheets of instructions to 
exploit the most far-fetched and fallacious 
fears.” 

To those people who argue that holding 
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companies should be regulated, not de- 
stroyed, Mr. Roosevelt answered: 
“Regulation has small chance of ulti- 
mate success against the kind of concen- 
trated wealth and economic power which 
holding companies have shown the abili- 
ty to acquire in the utility field. No gov- 
ernment effort can be expected to carry 
out effective, continuous and _ intricate 
regulation of the kind of private empires 
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Carmack in Christian Science Monitor 


Woodsman, can’t you spare that tree? 


within the nation which the holding com- 
pany device has proved capable of creat- 
ing.” 

Another part of the President’s mes- 
sage would have delighted his great trust 
busting relative, former President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt: 

“It is a corporate invention which can 
give a few corporate insiders unwar- 
ranted and intolerable powers over other 
people’s money. In its destruction of lo- 
cal control and its substitution of absen- 
tee management it has built up in the 
public utility field what has justly been 
called a system of private socialism which 
is inimical to the welfare of a free people.” 


Income Tax 33°33 

302 to 98, 
the House of Representatives approved 
repeal of the “pink slip” provisions of the 
income tax law and sent the repealer to 
the Senate, whose Finance Committee re- 
ported it favorably. 

The pink slip is the paper on which 
each person reporting his 1934 income 
must put down his gross income, deduc- 
tions, net income and tax payable, if any. 
This is in addition to the income tax re- 
port itself, the pink slip being for the in- 
spection of the public. By the time the 
Senate gets around to vote on the re- 
pealer, income tax returns and pink slips 
already will have been mailed to the va- 
rious internal revenue “offices in the 
country. Should the Senate support the 
House the pink slips need not be shown 
to anyone, as the Treasury will require 
until August, at the earliest, to make ar- 
rangements for inspection of the slips. 

One section of the Senate, however, 


wants even more publicity. Senator La- 
Follette is leading in the fight to make not 
merely the pink slip but the complete tax 
report public property. Should the Senate 
uphold the LaFollette point of view, 
those who fought the pink slip clause as 
invasion of their privacy may wish that 
the pink slip had been left alone by the 
lower House. 

Senator Couzens, one of the richest 
men in the Senate, improved the occasion 
by fighting for increased capital stock and 
excess profits taxes. Mr. Couzens esti- 
mates that the higher scale of rates which 
he advocates would give the government 
an increase of $250,000,000 a year over 
the $90,000,000 raised. Senator LaFollette 
is also demanding a higher income tax 
scale, starting the surtax rate at 6 per 
cent, instead of 4, and raising it to 71 
percent instead of its present top of 59. 
This maximum would be imposed upon 
incomes in excess of $1,000,000 and Sena- 
tor LaFollette estimates that his scale 
would increase the annual tax yield at 
least $260,000,000 more than at present. 

When 


National Debt %3 


gress reduced the gold content of the 
dollar, a profit of $2,812,000,000 went to 
the United States Treasury. The money 
was split into two funds, $2,000,000,000 
going to a stabilization fund, the purpose 
of which was to support Government bonds 
on the domestic market and the dollar on 
the foreign market: the remaining $812,- 
000,000 was put into a “general” fund. 

On March 11, the Treasury announced 
that $675,000,000 was to come out of the 
general fund to retire two issues of fed- 
eral bonds—a $600,000,000 issue of “Con- 
sols” and a $75,000,000 issue of Panama 
Canal bonds. Both issues pay 2 per cent 
interest and by redeeming them the gov- 
ernment will save $13,500,000 every year. 
That this saving of interest was not the 
chief reason for retiring these particular 
bonds is proved by the fact that there 
are other Government bonds with higher 
interest rates on which the Government 
could have saved more. The real reason 
lay in the fact these Consols and Pana- 
mas are the only Government bonds car- 
rying what is known as the “circulation 
privilege.” 

If you look at some $5 or 10 bills, per- 
haps you will come across one that says, 
not that “The U. S. of America will pay 
to the bearer on demand ten dollars,” but 
that “The First National Bank of 
will pay to the bearer on demand ten 
dollars.” This shows that the national 
banks have the power to issue notes. 
That, in effect, is true. But they have to 
deposit in Washington either Consols or 
Panamas as security. Now with the re- 
tirement of these “circulation privilege” 
bonds, National Bank notes will be elim- 
inated from circulation, thus helping to 
unravel our complicated financial threads, 
and making for unification of our cur- 
rency. 

“Sound money” people in general wel- 
comed the Treasury’s plan. By using part 
of the gold profit to reduce the national 
debt instead of as a base for creating 
more money, the Government has taken, 
for the~moment, a_ counter-inflationary 
step. Anti-bonus people, also, were re- 
lieved, since they feared that this fund 
might be seized by Congress ‘to pay 
bonuses to the clamoring veterans. 

Another saving of interest for the gov- 
ernment will be the result of the calling 
for redemption of the $1,933,209,950 of 
First Liberty Loan bonds issued during 
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the War. For these bonds bearing inter- 
est rates of from 3% to 4%%, long- 
term bonds bearing lower interest rates 
will be offered in exchange. 

The Senate 


Relief Bill x»- s<2+¢ 


favor of President Roosevelt by defeat- 
ing, 50-38 on its re-submission, the McCar- 
ran “prevailing wage” amendment to the 
$4,880,000,000 work relief resolution, and 
by passing a substitute compromise amend- 
ment acceptable to the Administration, the 
Russell amendment, with only two Sena- 
tors opposing it. 

Senator Wagner, one of the staunchest 
fighters for the McCarran resolution, as 
well as Senator LaFollette, switched his 
vote and his influence against the pre- 
vailing wage in the McCarran version. 
Some of its features, however, were in- 
corporated in the Russell resolution, for 
which practically every pro-labor Sena- 
tor voted, the only two opposing it be- 
ing Hale of Maine and Metcalf of Rhode 
Island. 

By the terms of this substitute resolu- 
tion, the President is given discretionary 
control over new work-relief projects, sub- 
ject to existing law relative to prevailing 
scales on Federal buildings. 

The work relief resolution still has many 
hurdles to jump before it becomes law. 
The House, which passed the work relief 
measure early in the session, must accept 
the amendment, and in the Senate those 
who believe in turning the measure into 
a straight relief dole and in reducing the 
appropriation by two or three billions 
will not be sileut. Then there are the 
bonus advocates who may seek to ex- 
tract it from the $4,880,000,000, and the 
inflationists who will want to be heard 
on their method of raising the huge sum. 

Robert W. 


Moses-Iches *obst' 


York City’s Commissioner of Parks and 
member of the Triborough Bridge Au- 
thority, wins the battle against Harold L. 
Ickes and his Public Works Administra- 
tion Order No. 129, which says: “No one 
holding another municipal office may serve 
as an authority spending P.W.A. funds.” 
Mr. Moses stays on the Bridge Authority, 
and Mr. Ickes will continue to provide 
P.W.A. funds with which to go on build- 
ing, $1,600,000 having been sent from 
Washington the week before. In a letter 
to Mayor LaGuardia, Mr. Ickes announced 
that Order No. 129 would not apply to 
Mr. Moses, or to Langdon W. Post, New 
York Tenement House Commissioner and 
chairman of the New York City Housing 
Authority. However, Order 129 “stands 
like the Rock of Gibraltar,” he said, for 
future appointments. 

What that means is that hereafter 
Mayor LaGuardia promises not to ap- 
point to any board spending P.W.A. funds 
any person holding a municipal office, 
and both the President and the Public 
Works Administrator will insist upon 
that agreement being kept. 

There is no doubt, however, that Mr. 
Moses owes his place on the Bridge Au- 
thority to the fact that he fought the 
Ickes order and that highly placed individ- 
uals, powerful civic and business associa- 
tions, and even the*New York Board of 
Aldermen protested to Mr. Ickes and to 
President Roosevelt against the ousting of 
a man who is universally conceded to be 
an efficient public servant. It is believed 
on good authority that the President felt 
that other battles on his schedule were 
more important than the issue involved in 
whether Robert W. Moses should be head 
of the Triborough Bridge Authority. 

Mayor LaGuardia who, some weeks ago, 
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All aboard for 


Or all the ways .to get to Mexico, none is half so interesting as by 
the train. On our West Coast Route, every stop is an adventure. Every 
sleepy little town springs to life when the far-off whistle sounds. Tables 
are set along the tracks. Even remote mountain towns, high in the Sierra 
Madre, send their people down to meet the train. You barter for 
sarapes, and pottery, and pineapples, and bananas. Everyone is friendly. 
And why not, sefior? When the train comes in, it is a fiesta! 

Our West Coast Route is, in many ways, the most colorful and dra- 
matic rail line to Mexico City. Branching off the route of the Golden 
State Limited and the Sunset Limited at Tucson, it passes Mazatlan, 
dozing on its peninsula beside the Gulf of Lower California, and 
Guadalajara, the city of eternal spring. Beginning this summer, all 
Pullman and dining cars will be air-conditioned on El Costefio, our 
leading West Coast train. Roundtrip fares to Mexico City are very 
low, and are good one way by our West Coast Route and the other 
on the National Railways of Mexico. 


GOING If you go to California this year on our Golden 
WEST? State Limited through the Southwest, or Sunset 
Limited via New Orleans and the Old South, you 

can make a sidetrip to Mexico City and back for only $50 extra rail 
fare! You go in on the National Railways of Mexico via El Paso, and 
come out on our West Coast Route via Tucson, continuing West from 
there. Or you can make this sidetrip on an eastbound trip, going in on our 
West Coast Route and coming out on the National Railways of Mexico. 


HOTEL CAR Every Monday, Southern Pacific and National Rail- 

TOURS ways of Mexico operate an air-conditioned “Hotel 

Car” from El Paso and Tucson, cruising through 

Mexico to Mazatlan, Guadalajara, Guanajuato, Mexico City, Patzcuaro, 

Uruapan, Morelia, and many other thrilling places. The trip through 

Mexico takes about three weeks, including eight days in Mexico City. 
(You may stay longer if you wish. The car operates weekly.) 

The “Hotel Car” is completely air-conditioned, which means no 
dust or heat, and a constant supply of fresh, clean, filtered air. It con- 
tains standard Pullman berths, spacious lounge and kitchen, and is 
accompanied by a Pullman conductor speaking both Spanish and 
English. This car is your hotel everywhere but in Mexico City. Fares 
are surprisingly low. 

For details and literature on any of these trips, see your travel agent or 
write O. P. Bartlett, Dept. B-3, 310 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Southern Pacific 
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Some QUESTIONS 
... and ANSWERS 


about 


TOURIST 


ON THE MILD SOUTHERN 
ROUTE TO EUROPE 








Q. What are the Ships? 


A. REX, fastest liner afloat, Conte di SA- 
VOIA, only gyro- stabilized liner, ROMA, 
Italy's “Palace Ship,”” the noted Cosulich 
liners SATURNIA and me ANIA or the 
de luxe Conte GRANDE Assuring a 
brilliant Southern Route crossing no matter 
which you sail on. 


Q. What are the Accommodations? 


A. Wide expanses of deck, outdoor swimming 
pools, airy dining rooms, attractive bars, enor 
mous lounges, lovely staterooms. On the 

=X or Conte di SAVOIA specially de- 
signed quarters are among the most up-to-the 
unute afloat On the ROMA, Conte 
-}RANDE, SATURNIA and VULCANIA, 


Tourist includes the entire former Second Class 


Q. What are the Rates? 


A. Tourist Rates REX or Conte di SAVOIA 
$140 up one way. $250 up Round Trip 
ROMA, Conte GRANDE, SATURNIA 
and VULCANIA $155 up one way. $240 up 
round trip 


Q. What Kind of People Travel in 
Italian Line Tourist? 


A. People like yourself—mostly pleasure-travelers 
of culture and refinement . students, pro- 
fessors, teachers, vacationists those who 
want to travel nicely yet inexpensively. 


Q. What Extra Ports are Visited En- 
route? 


A. Opportunity to see 2 to 8 extra ports—-uf nv 
extra cost. Depending on which ship you take, 
calls are made at Azores, Lisbon, Gibraltar 
Algiers, Nice, Naples, Palermo, Patras, 
Ragusa. 


Q. How About Connections for 
Other Countries? 


A. No matter what part of Europe you wish to 
include, fast rail connections are available to 
important cities. Also fast steamer connec- 
tions for Egypt, India, Mediterranean ports 
and the Holy Land, the Near or Far East or 
South Africa. 


Q. What is the Best Way to Make 


Arrangements? 


A, See your nearest travel _agent—he’ s an expert 
on travel and his services cost you nothing 
He will gladly plan a trip to your satisfaction 
—and take care of all the necessary details. 


For illustrated literature and information apply 
local agent or New York: 1 State St ; Philadel- 
phia: 1601 Walnut St.; Boston: 86 Arlington SL; 
Cleveland: 944 Arcade, Union Trust Bidg.; 
Chicago: 333 N. Michigan Ave.; San Francisco: 
586 Post St.; New Orleans: 1806 American Bank 
Building; Montreal: Architects Bidg., 1133 Beaver 
Hall Hill; Toronto: 159 Bay St. 


6@ ITALIAN LINE 
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showed an inclination to submit to the 
will of Washington, saying that he was 
not going to jeopardize public works proj- 
ects through insisting upon Mr. Moses’ 
claims, is expected now to re-appoint Mr. 
Moses to the Triborough Bridge Authority 
July 1. 


The new Tri-Borough Bridge, which will 

link the boroughs of Manhattan, Bronx 

and Queens, as it now appears under con- 

struction. The photo shows the tower for 

the span across the East River from 
Astoria to Ward’s Island. 


Gold Clause ™ its gold 


Tian de- 
cision the Supreme Court ruled (Schol., 
Mar. 9) that Congress did not have the 
right to break the promise made by the 
government to pay gold to such lenders 
of money as, for example, bought Lib- 
erty bonds of the fourth issue. In the 
case under review the Court ruled, how- 
ever, that the plaintiff had shown no loss 
and had no claim for compensation. 

Two weeks later an attempt was made, 
through a suit filed in the Court of 
Claims, to widen the breach in the Su- 
preme Court's decision favoring the gov- 
ernment. Robert A. Taft, son of the late 
President and Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, William Howard Taft, was 
the chief actor in the legal drama. 

Mr. Taft appeared in person at the 





THE WEEK IN CONGRESS 
HOUSE 


Passed the income tax publicity repealer, 
rejected Senate ementubente to the War 
Department appropriations bill. 

Passed the home mortgage relief bill. 

Passed the First Deficiency Appropriation 
bill carrying $112,270,309.60 

Concurred in Senate amendments to bill im- 
posing processing tax on rough rice. 

Passed the $122,113,874.14 Agricultural Ap- 
propriation Bill 


SENATE 


Voted rice a ww commodity for benefits 
under the A.A 

Confirmed the Federal Trade Commission's 
investigation into utility Propaganda 

Finally defeated the McCarran ‘prevailing 
wage” amendment to President Rovose- 
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velt's work relief resolution and approved 


able to President Roosevelt. 
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U. S. Treasury with a $50 bond of the 
Fourth Liberty issue and demanded in- 
terest on it in gold. This request was 
refused. Mr. Taft was offered legal ten- 
der and he refused. He was then re- 
ferred to the general counsel’s office 
where, also, payment in anything but 
legal tender was still refused. 

It was then that he entered suit in the 
Court of Claims for interest payment 
in gold. The suit, in effect, challenges 
the right of the government to call bonds 
before their redemption date without mak- 
ing the payment in gold, as is promised 
in the bond, and his suit, should it be 
successful, would jeopardize the govern- 
ment’s plan to refund $1,850,000,000 worth 
of Liberty bonds at a lower interest rate. 

To forestall this threat, there have 
been conferences at the Treasury, the At- 
torney General's office and the White 
House, in the effort to suggest Congres 
sional legislation which will definitely and 
permanently close the door of the Court 
of Claims to suits for compensation in 
gold. 


Strachey When an alien 


comes to this coun- 
try he is asked a series of questions by 
the immigration authorities. Among them 
are, “Are you a polygamist? Are you 
an anarchist? Do you advocate the over- 
throw of government by force and _ vio- 
lence?” 

When Evelyn John St. Loe Strachey, 
visiting Englishman of famous literary 
lineage, entered the United States last 
December, he answered “No” to all three 
questions. But on March 12, after de- 
livering a lecture at Glencoe, Illinois, 
Mr. Strachey was arrested by immigra- 
tion officers acting under the orders of 
Colonel Daniel MacCormack, U.S. Com- 
missioner of Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. The charge against him is that he 
entered the country by means of false 
statements—presumably by his answer to 
the third question. 

For three months Mr. Strachey, who is 
an ex-Member of the British Parliament, 
has been traveling all over the United 
States giving lectures declaring that capi- 
talism is doomed, and suggesting com- 
munism as the way out of the world’s 
dilemma. The Commissioner quotes 
Strachey as declaring that he is “a Com- 
munist drummer peddling Marxism 
instead of pink pills.” The courts, ac- 
cording to the Commissioner, have ruled 
that since a Communist must favor vio- 
lent overthrow of the government, he is 
therefore subject to deportation. 

Mr. Strachey replies that he is not a 
member of the Communist Party (officials 
of the Communist Party both in England 
and America also declare that he is not), 
and that he does not advocate over- 
throwing any government. Concerning the 
charge that he made a false statement 
about his views, Strachey said to a Cleve- 
land audience, satirically, “It took immi- 
gration men two whole years to find out 
I had communistic beliefs. That was be- 
cause I never gave them a clue. I just 
made 45 speeches in this country in 1933 
and 55 in 1934. I wrote five books all 
expressing the same ‘views I’m telling you 
about tonight. Now they say I was decep- 
tive, that I concealed my views until a 
week ago.” 

The arrest of Mr. Strachey has caused 
a stir in liberal circles. It is charged 
that Wm. Randolph Hearst, who is con- 
ducting a Red-baiting campaign in his 
newspapers throughout the country, is be- 
hind the arrest. Volumes of tglegrams 
and letters of protest poured in upon 
the Department of Labor and its Immi- 
gration Bureau. Liberals argue that his 
(Concluded on page 24) 
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Deaths of the Week 


Richard Berry Harrison, 10, Negro 
actor who performed the role of “de 
Lawd God Jehovah” in The Green Pas- 
tures for five years and 1,652 perform- 
ances throughout the United States, and 
whose influence for good was recognized 
in death by a funeral in the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine at which Bishop 
Manning was one of the officiating clergy- 
men. 

The son of run- 
away slaves who 
had fled to Canada, 
Harrison had no 
advantages and un- 
til his 65th year 
lived precariously, 
going for days with- 
out food and shelter. 
He began life as a 
bellhop in Detroit 
hotels; stage-smit- 
ten, he studied 
dramatic art for a 
time, after which he 
subsisted on the ragged edge by giving 
Shakespearian readings to Negro audi- 
ences in Canada. He was at various 
times, a dining car waiter on the Santa 
Fe, a hobo in the South and a teacher 
of dramatics at various Southern Negro 
colleges, putting on plays for commence- 
ment time. 

He was directing Negro church festivals 
in Harlem for the New York Federa- 
tion of Churches, when Marc Connelly, 
author of The Green Pastures, asked him 
to take the part of “de Lawd,” and it 
was only after prayer and with misgiv- 
ing that Mr. Harrison assumed the role, 
for he was a pious man.and always strove 
to make his interpretation of the role 
a method of inspiring religious sentiment. 
The possession he most prized was the 
Bible given to him by the Clergy Club 
of New York. On September 23, 1934, 
his 70th birthday, the producer raised his 
pay and billed him as the star. Gang- 
way for “de Lawd,”’ Richard B. Harri- 
ae 

Dr. Michael Idvorsky Pupin, 177, 
physicist and inventor, professor-emeritus 
of electro-mechanics at Columbia Uni- 
versity and author 
of the famed auto- AES 
biography, From 
Immigrant to In- 
ventor, translated 
into Swedish, Jap- 
anese, Serbian, 
French and _ Ger- 
man. He _ started 
life as a Serbian 
shepherd lad, the 
son of _ illiterate 
peasants, and _ at 
the age of thirteen 
left for the New 
World, arriving in 
Castle Garden in 1874 with five cents in 
his pocket and a piece of apple pie in 
his hand. He drove mule teams in Mary- 
land, worked on New Jersey farms, in 
a cracker factory, a grocery store, as a 
shipping clerk and laborer, studying all 
the time the language and the customs 
of the land. Coming to New York he 
studied at Cooper Union and by 1879 
he had accumulated enough to enter Col- 
umbia, becoming the president of his class 
and the first to hold the John Tyndall 
fellowship. 

His most notable achievement was the 
invention of the Pupin coil, which greatly 
extended the range of long-distance tel- 
ephony. He also made inventions in elec- 
trical wave propagation. He discovered 
a method for electrical tuning, now prac- 
ticed universally in radio telegraphy. 
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ALLEXPENSE TOURS 


inthe CANADIAN ROCKIES-— 
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LAKE LOUISE 
EMERALD LAKE 


The 18th green at Banff, with the Banff 
Springs Hotel in the background. 


Enjoying the sun after 
a swim at Bang. 


See these Famous Resorts 
on All-EXPENSE PLAN 
at Big Saving! 


OW America’s most talked-about resorts at 
the price of an ordinary vacation. Mix top- 
of-the-world scenery, Alpine sunshine, pine- : or 
scented air...GOLF... RIDE... SWIM... HIKE bee 
... FISH... DANCE to tantalizing music. Let Emerald Lake — in its glorious 
us help you plan now. There is no obligation. primeval setting. 


Save With These Two Tours That Include 
126 Miles of Spectacular Mountain Motoring 


6 WONDERFUL DAYS... 

2 days (2 nights) at Banff, 2 a 4 COLORFUL DAYS... S 

days at Lake Louise, plus 1 2 days at Banff, 2 days at 

day optional at Banff or Lake Lake Louise, with visit to 

og) OAT Emereld From Banff or Field Emerald Lake. All Expenses. from Banff or Field 


Every window frames a mountain 


paradise of lovely Lake Louise. 




















Tours begin at Banff or Field, Starting June 21st ... All are first class. All include transportation from 
Banff to Field (or Field to Banff), modern hotel room, meals, 126 miles of motoring. Add rail fare to Banff 
(or Field). Stop-overs at regular rates. Extra reductions for stays of one week or more. Banff Springs Hotel 
open June 16th to Sept. 10th; Chateau Lake Louise and Emerald Lake Chalet— June 2lst to Sept. 10th. 


gitar eS a ett ee See ae 


, Banff Springs Hotel, BANFF, Alta.—or Canadian Pacific Offices as follows: 


Madison Ave. at 44thgst. 71 E. Jackson Blvd. 1500 Locust St. 1231 Washington Blvd. 621 So. Grand Ave. 
NEW YORE CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA DETROIT LOS ANGELES 
1010 Chester Ave. 


412 Locust St. 405 Boylston St. 444 Seventh Ave. 152 Geary St 1014 Warner Theatre Bldg. 
CLEVELAND 8ST. LOUIS BOSTON PITTSBURGH SAN FRANCISCO MILWAUKEE 


22 Court St. 14th & New York Ave..N.W. 611 2nd Ave.,So 201 Dixie Terminal Bldg. 404 C.& 8S. Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
BUFFALO WASHINGTON, D. C. MINNEAPOLIS CINCINNATI ATLANTA 


~ Sepia = Ay ett 
om Mia A ca ie, ou magesestag* Bae 


Apply Tourtst Agents—or Manager, 


1212"Kirby Bids. 
DALLA 

1113 Pacific Ave. 
TACOMA 














A LAZY SENSE OF DRIFTING, and 
you're gliding famous Sheltered Seas to 
Alaska. Doing as you please. . . meet- 
ing new people. . . exploring unfamiliar 
lands... thrilling at nature's finest 
work of artistry. Mountains that reach 
to the sky. “Living” glaciers. Deep- 
walled fjords of secret beauty. Water- 
falls and leaping salmon. Cool trails... 
profusion of flowers. A crazy sun that 
stays up all night. Days crammed with 
interest, exploring ports rich in Indian 
lore ... fantastic totems ... bold tales 
of old Russian days and mad gold days. 

- Gay evenings, romantic days on friend- 
ly decks...it’s like that under the 
Midnight Sun. 


But you must see amazing Alaska- 
land if you would know her. Under 
warm Alaska skies you will discover 
the adventurous spirit that will call 
you back again and again. The coupon 
will bring you colorful new literature. 


Ask about special cruise for teach- 
ers; also a University of Washington 
Summer School cruise .. . with credit. 


° GooD —- 
L 
ol cemeo 


Send 10c for humorous 
on Alaska map suitable 
for framing. Of in- 
terest to the whole 
$ family. [Free to 
Teachers. ] 
Fares include berth 
ROUND TRIP and meals 
See local Travel Agent 
© or Dollar, American 
vw” Mail and Pacific 


Steamship Lines. 
[General Agents] 


HERE’S YOUR COUPON 
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deportation would violate the principle 
of free thought expressed by the late 
great Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes in 
the Schwimmer case (Schol., March 23): 

“If there is any principle of: the Con- 
stitution that more imperatively calls for 
attachment than any other it is the prin- 
ciple of free thought—not free thought for 
those that agree with us, but freedom for 
the thought that we hate. I think we 
should adhere to that principle with re- 
gard to admission into, as well as to life 
within, this country.” 


“Pious flubdub” is 
the manner in which 
General Hugh S. Johnson characterized 
the reply of Father Charles E. Coughlin 
to the General's previous attack (Schol., 
Mar. 23). In the priest’s radio address 
to the people of America, he launched an 
attack on the so-called international 
bankers, singling out for particular at- 
tack Bernard M. Baruch (see p. 25), and 
pillorying Johnson as a “cream-puff 
soldier” with an “underslung vocabulary.” 











Send me Alaska Cruise 
Vacation literature . . 


ALASKA Siete ees 
STEAMSHIP Teachers’ Special Cruise 











Father Coughlin at the microphone. 


In reply to the General’s charge that 
lhe had broken the vow of poverty, Father 
| Coughlin said he had never taken such 
a vow. Despite the fact that he was a 
| priest, he continued, he had the right to 

speak as a citizen and in affirmation of 
his Americanism said that he had a grand- 
|father buried on American soil. “It is 
| still my prerogative to vote; it is still my 
| privilege to be interested in good govern- 
ment; it is still my duty as a common 
| citizen to engage in the common efforts 
lof our Commonwealth as chaos clamors 
|at our doors.” 

| He denied that he was a revolutionary, 
saying that he still clung to the motto of 
“Roosevelt or Ruin.” 


Bubbles from News 
Cauldron 





The Senate Finance Committee, which 
lis conducting an investigation into the 
loperation of the National Recovery Ad- 
|ministration, heard Donald R. Richberg, 
lexecutive director of the National Emer- 
|gency Council, recommend the elimina- 
ition of 527 codes governing industries 
| within states and small service industries 
and the substitution therefor of one 
large blanket code, as a step toward sim- 
plification of the N.R.A. In all Mr. Rich- 
berg would eliminate 550 codes, substitut- 
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ing for the 731 codes in operation a 
mere 181. The Committee heard also S. 
Clay Williams, titular head of the N.R.A. 
who has already submitted his resignation, 
contend that the N.R.A. was serving the 
aims of restoring employment, reducing 
hours and establishing higher rates of 
pay. 


“MAVERICKS” 


Formation of a central bank, revision 
of income tax laws, immediate cash pay- 
ment of the veterans’ bonus, shorter hours 
in industry, guarantee of the cost of pro- 
duction in agriculture, public ownership 
of natural resource industries, and prohi- 
bition of further tax-exempt securities 
these are some of the objectives of a Lib- 
eral bloc being formed in the House of 
Representatives by more or less advanced 
Republicans, Democrats, Farimer-Labor- 
ites and Progressives. Congressman Boil- 
eau, of Wisconsin, was named head of a 
policy committee to draft a_ legislative 
program for the group, which numbers 
about 35 and which is being referred to 
as the Mavericks, after one of the mem- 
bers, Congressman Maverick, Democrat. 
of Texas. One of the purposes uniting the 
Mavericks is a desire to liberalize the 
House rules so that a Congressman will 
be able to talk as long as a Senator, 
while other purposes include elimination 
of war profits, more adequate social se- 
curity than is provided in the Administra- 
tion’s bill, a more complete public works 
program, and guarantee of collective bar- 
gaining rights for labor. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY 


The Aluminum Company of America, 
controlled by Andrew W. Mellon and the 
Mellon family, was ruled a monopoly and 
a violator of the Sherman anti-trust law 
by a jury in the Federal District Court at 
Hartford, Conn., and it must pay $2,868,- 
900 to the Baush Machine Tool Company 
of Springfield, whose business, the jury 
decided, had been damaged by unfair 
trade practices of the Aluminum Com 
pany. The verdict was the result of a 
trial lasting nine weeks, during which a 
million words of evidence were taken, 
more than 600 exhibits entered and more 
than fifty witnesses heard. The Baush 
firm contended that the Aluminum Com- 
pany not only eliminated all efforts at 
competition in the production of virgin 
aluminum in the United States but man- 
aged to keep the domestic price of the 
metal constant and at an exorbitant figure 
by arrangements with foreign producers; 
at the same time, it was able to sell its 
finished products at such a low price that 
it could kill off competitors who had to 
pay the price it had established for the 
raw metal. 





How Would You Spend It? 


Justice O. W. Holmes, acknowledged 
the world over as a great thinker and 
outstanding jurist, proved, after his 
death recently, that he was also a 
lover of his country. He left over half 
his estate, valued at $568,000, to the 
United States of America. It is ex- 
pected that the sum the government 
will receive after other bequests have 
been granted will amount to about 
$300,000. The Treasury will hold this 
money until Congress decides what {o 
do with it. What do you think Con 
gress should do with it? In what ap- 
propriate way should Justice Holmes’ 
gift to his country be spent? Scholas- 
tic will print the best letters from 
high school students answering this 
question. 
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Who’s Who in the News 


OPERATOR 


When Giulio Gatti-Casazza steps out, 
Herbert Witherspoon will step in, as gen- 
eral manager of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, the imme- ; 
diate future of which 
is made secure by a 
$150,000 grant by 
the Juilliard Foun- 
dation. Under the 
new regime, the sea- 
son will be extended, 
and part of it will 
be devoted to opera 
in English at lower 
prices, with native 
singers being given 
fresh opportunities. 

The appointment of an American singer 
as manager of the Metropolitan may be 
tuken as indicative of a new trend in 
American opera. 

Mr. Witherspoon has been associated 
with concert and opera from both sides 
of the footlights. He is, as impresarios 
go, a rounded and scholarly man, being 
a graduate of Yale, in whose art school 
he studied drawing and painting. He 
sang in English grand opera in 1898 and 
has appeared as soloist with the Thomas 
and Pittsburgh orchestras. For eight 
years he was the first basso at the Metro- 
politan, singing about 25 leading parts. 

He was chairman of the ‘music division 
of the Century of Progress Exposition 
and directed the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company, as well as the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music. 


FINANCIER 

In the recent battle of personalities, 
Father Coughlin and Senator Long con- 
centrated their punches on Bernard M. 

Baruch (Ba-rook) 
to such an extent 
that even Mr. Ba- 
ruch’s middle name 
became, for a time, 
an issue. In attack- 
ing the Wall Street 
speculator, the priest 
and the politician 
thought they were 
striking at the sin- 
ister (pronounced 
with a hiss) influ- 
ence behind General 
Johnson, the financier’s “Man Friday.” 

Mr. Baruch’s middle name is_ not 
Manasses, after the character in the 
Apocrypha who cut the prophet Isaiah 
in twain, but Mannes, after a friend 
of Mr. Baruch’s father who, by outfit- 
ting him with a sword and a uniform, 
made it possible for Dr. Simon Baruch 
to serve the Confederate Army as a sur- 
geon, 

\lthough Mr. Baruch served President 
Wilson in many. capacities during the 
World War, as member of the Advisory 
Commission of the Council of National 
Defense, as chairman of the committee 
on Raw Materials, Minerals and Metals, 
as chairman of the War Industries Board, 
and also in connection with the drafting 
of peace terms at Versailles, he has not, 
since President Wilson, wielded any 
marked influence as a power behind the 
Seats of American Presidents. Baruch 
has been consulted by every President 
since Wilson but his advice has rarely 
been taken. 

In the present Administration, although 
the plan of NRA was based on his War 
Industries Board, Baruch’s pleas for a 
balanced budget have not been heeded. 
He has -at various times helped the 
farmers of North Dakota and the cotton 
growers of the South. 














Guest Ceuises 


TO THE 


WEST INDIES 
te GARIBBEAN 


aud SOUTH AMERICA 
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SANTA MARTA 


This summer, cruise informally through brilliant Southern waters on a gleaming 
white liner—with all outside staterooms, outdoor swimming pools, dance orches- 
tras, mechanical ventilation, celebrated service and cuisine. 


17 DAYS. Every Thursday—Havana, Jamaica, B. W. 1., Panama Canal, Costa 
Rica. Leisurely visits in each picturesque port. Ample time to inspect Panama Canal. Op- 
portunity for thrilling rail trip from Port Limon to San Jose, Costa Rica's mountain capital 


$175. 


18 DAYS. Every Saturday—Jamaica, B. W. |., Panama Canal, Colombia, So. 
Am. A popular cruise favorite—visiting Kingston, Jamaica, B. W. 1., Cristobal, Canal Zone 
and three ports in old-world Colombia, South America—Cartagena,\ Puerto Colombia (Bar- 
ranquilla) and Santa Marta. Optional shore trips. 


10 DAYS. Every Thursday—All-Expense Havana Tour. Including hotel accom- 


modations and three shore trips. 


11 DAYS. E — All-Expense Jamaica Tour. Including ac oda- 
tions at Myrtle Bank Hotel and sanaes, a a 


13 DAYS. every Thursday—an- 


y— Expense 
above including call at Havana with sightseeing. 
EASTER APRIL 18 10 day ALL EXPENSE HAVANA CRUISE $115 

SP. Mm. 13 day ALL EXPENSE HAVANA-JAMAICA CRUISE $145 


(including hotela and sightseeing.) 
CRUISES Other all-expense Easter cruises to Havana and Jamaica April 
11, 13 and $115 and up. 


Havana-Jamaica Tour. Same tour as 














Sailings from New York. No pope required. Superior 
accommodations only slightly higher. 


SIMILAR GUEST CRUISES FROM NEW ORLEANS, 
LOS ANGELES AND SAN FRANCISCO 


Apply i ee pe Travel Agent or United Fruit Compeny, Pier 3, North 


River (W Hitehall 4-1880) or 332 Fifth Avenue, at 33rd eet, (LAckawanna 
(4-6678) New York City. weoemese 


GREAT WHITE FLEET 























VIKING 
VOYAGES 
and 


ON YOUR NEXT VACATION GO TO 


SWEDEN * NORWAY * DENMARK 


There's peace in the North Countries 
— peace and beauty, friendliness and 
history. You are also benefited by 
favorable exchange rates. So make it 
Scandinavia this year. 


VACATIONS-LONG and SHORT 
21 days or longer leaving you ample 
time for visiting Scandinavia. These 
voyages make an ideal concentrated 
vacation—and an inexpensive one. 


33 DAYS NORTH CAPE 
MIDNIGHT SUN CRUISE 
on the ever popular 
DROTTNINGHOLM JUNE 12 

including Sweden, Norway and the 
Fjords of Norway.+ See the North Cape 
and the Midnight Sun. Cabin rates 
from $370 . . Tourist rates from $285. 


42 DAYS NORTH CAPE 
RUSSIA CRUISE 
KUNGSHOLM sailing JUNE 29 
Enjoy Iceland, the Midnight Sun, the 
North Cape and Norwegian Fjords, 
ancient Visby, Estonia, Russia, Fin- 


land, Sweden and Denmark. Minimum 
rate $450. 


33 DAYS VIKING LANDS 
RUSSIA CRUISE 
on the beautiful 
M. $. GRIPSHOLM JULY 26 
visiting the lovely Fjord Country of 
Norway, Sweden, romantic Visby, Fin- 


land, Russia and Denmark. Minimum 
rate $340. 


Go Viking this year and of course 
on a gleaming white Viking ship. 
Suggestions for itineraries without 
obligation for individual tours of 
Scandinavia and the Continent. 


Ask for particulars and illustrated litera- 
ture from your own Travel Agent or 


Sa SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 


21 State St., New York 
Cities 














STRINGING TENNIS RACKETS 
W's Easy—Profitable! We'll Teach You How! 


Earn money stringing tennie rackets every 
spring and summer. ‘ennis players need 
new strings in their tenvie rackets two or 
three times a year! You can get this 
business 

String your racket and your friends’ 
rackets to start with. Earn 830 
to $60 the first month! After 
that you earn dfg money 
Write for complete details. Get 
started in business for yourself at 

once—don't delay. 


SEND FOR TENNIS BOOKLET 


Mail Se stamp for booklet, “Play 

and = Profit Stringing Tennis 

Rackets''—telling in detail how to 

make money stringing rackets 
Complete 1935 restringer’s tennis string prices incly 


THOMPSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
4557 Packers Ave. :  Chicage 
Makers @f famous TOMGUT “COURT-TESTED" Tennis Strings, 





Weekly Sports Page 
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World’s Best Sportsmanship 


By Jack Lippert 


Scuotastic Sports Eprror 


N your travels about the world, be they 
I real or imaginary (and if you can’t 
have the former, the latter is worth a few 
trial flights), your thoughts will probably 
turn to the sports which are popular in 
the land you are visiting. Sports are a 
vital part of a people's life, and if you 
would understand the culture of a people 
you must look into their sports and their 
attitude toward sports (sportsmanship). 

Just consider how much of English cul- 
ture is realized in their game of cricket. 
Cricket is a spirit as well as a sport, and 
is a guiding principle in the English way 
of life. When the English play cricket 
they are expressing their ideals. No 
other country can say as much of one of 
its games. What we do in baseball, for 
instance, would be blasphemy on the crick- 
et field—rattling the pitcher (bowler), 
shouting at the other players in an effort 
to disconcert them, becoming indignant 
as a protest over a doubtful decision. It 
just isn’t cricket. 

So, whether we like it or not, the English 
are one up on us and the rest of the 
world in this matter of having a game 
(which in itself is a pretty tame affair) 
in which they always express the finest 
side of their natures. I would not advo- 
cate cricket as a game for us, or for any 
other country except England, but I do 
think that we need to develop a game in a 
tradition of the highest standards of 
player and crowd behavior. We may have 
that game some day. 

In the matter of playing the game with 


skill equal to that of any other people, 
we are able te give other countries a good 
match in those contests which have become 
international. Yet, we by no means are the 
“world’s best” in all these common sports. 
In men’s swimming, even, we have come 
off the crest of the wave, as witness the 
results of the last Olympics when the 
Japanese won five events to our one. In 
women’s swimming we still can’t be 
touched. 

On the cinder track and in field events 
we can put together a team every four 
years (next year is Olympic year—at Ber- 
lin) which manages to top them all as a 
team. But there are certain events where 
we must salute our trans-oceanic neigh- 
bors. When the Finns throw the javelin 
we, and everyone else, might as well start 
throwing darts, and rest content. Finns 
and Swedes (Finns at the current writ- 
ing) hurl that slender shaft farther than 
anyone in the world, and the Olympic 
champion and _ world’s record holder, 
Matti Jarvinen, surpasses his own record 
every year (it is now 249 feet 8 inches). 

Throughout Europe all forms of sport 
are gaining in popularity, and in Asia 
(heretofore not enthusiastic about sports) 
there is a vigorous movement in the direc- 
tion of the European and American game- 
way. Moscow is to have its first golf 
course! 

Some European and Asiatic countries 
(Germany, Italy, Russia, Japan, to name 
a few) see in sports something which we 
Americans and English do not want to 


Matti Jarvinen of Finland, world premier javelin tosser, reaching the throwing line with 

the turn-out of the right foot as he prepares for the final stride and shift of weight. 

Jarvinen holds the world’s record (249 ft. 8 in.), and the Olympic record. He and his 

countrymen finished one, two, three at the 1932 Olympics, and there is no one in sight 
who seems likely to approach them at the 1936 Olympics. 
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see, and which we have managed to keep 
out of our sports: to wit, the conception 
of sports as a means of building stronger 
physiques for military purposes. We 
should develop our beautiful bodies to be 
shot at, yes? Our idea of sports and 
physical education is to develop our beau- 
tiful bodies to live in. We like to use 
sports as a means of expressing life and 
all that we hold fine. When we want to 
express death and the horrible war-way 
of bringing it on, we frankly go in for 
military training. 


David Copperfield 


(Prize-winning review by Dorothy 
Fryer, Manley High School, Chicago; 
in the Scholastic Photoplay Club’s 
monthly Review Contest.) 

In David Copperfield Hollywood has far 
surpassed itself and has created an almost 
flawless picture that is a miracle of under- 
standing, intelligence and sympathy. The 
eccentricities of Dickens’ delightful char- 
acters in this best-loved of his many works 
are so delicately handled and preserved 
with such skill, tenderness and fidelity by 
Director George Cukor that the picture 
captures the vitality and richness of the 
novel perfectly, as well as the admiration 
and enthusiasm of every Dickens’ lover. 

It is virtually an impossibility to decide 
which of the players gives the most pleas- 
ure. Freddie Bartholomew has a touching 
dignity, a quaintly formal manner, an ap- 
pealing sturdiness as the adolescent David. 
His heartbreak is poignant, not maudlin. 
As Copperfield grows to manhood Frank 
Lawton takes over the role so skillfully 
that one is scarcely aware of the change. 

Delight mounts as one encounters the 
other members of the cast: Edna May 
Oliver, as tempestuous, eccentric Aunt 
Betsey, with her pretended fierceness and 
her warm heart (a magnificent bit is her 
unceremonious expulsion from her house 
of the loathsome Murdstones, Basil Rath- 
bone and Violet Kemble-Cooper, arrived 
to take poor David back to slavery); 
W. C. Fields as the magnificent Micawber 
waiting for something to turn up; Lionel 
Barrymore as the bluff, good Dan Peg- 
gotty; Roland Young as the cringing, 
hand-wringing, utterly repulsive Uriah 
Heep; Maureen O'Sullivan as the gay, 
silly Dora; and Madge Evans as the loyal, 
sensible Agnes. Equally colorful-are the 
minor roles. 

Let alone the fact that David Copper- 
field is over two hours long—twice as long 
as the ordinary film—so rich in charm and 
vitality, and so utterly satisfying is the 
film that upon leaving the theater one 
feels with sheer delight that one has re- 
ceived, without a doubt, “double the 
money’s worth.” 





Announcement of the winners of th i 
The President Vanishes contest will cant 


the April 6 Scholastic. 





Word-Building Is Educational 


And it’s fun, too. If you have not al- 
ready entered the Planters Peanut word- 
building contest announced in recent issues 
of Scholastic, refer to issue of March 9 





for details—122 prizes for winners. Con- 
test closes April 20th. 









































































Greyhound places the 
largest travel informa- 
tion force in America 
entirely at your service 


MANY TIMES you have heard that 
Greyhound bus lines serve more miles 
of routes, more cities and towns than any 
other transportation system in America. 


And it’s true! But add to this the fact that 
Greyhound also offers the largest and most 
complete information bureau—thousands of 
agents and clerks primed with helpful travel 
facts, ready and anxious to serve you. They 
will smooth out your trip, plan schedules for 
greatest time-saving, arrange stop-overs with 
no extra ticket cost, suggest interesting side 
trips or circle tours—and invariably save 
dollars over other first-class travel ways. 


GREYHOUND INFORMATION OFFICES 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. . EAST Sh & SUPERIOR 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. PINE & BATTERY STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. . BROAD 8ST. STATION 
NEW YORK CITY . . NELSON TOWER 
CHICAGO, ILL 12th & WABASH 
BOSTON, MASS 230 BOYLSTON STREET 
WASHINGTON, D.C 1408 NEW YORK AVE., N. W. 
DETROIT, MICH. . . TULLER HOTEL 
r . WwW. . 601 VIRGINIA STREET 
MINN! LIS, MINN ees 609 6th AVENUE, N. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO . . . 109 BE. Tth STREET 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS .. . . . 8th & COMMERCE 


LEXINGTON, KY........ 801 N. LIMESTONE 
RICHMOND, VA. 22]. 2 428. BRoaD 
MEMPHIS, TENN : 1). . 446 UNION AVENUB 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. ..*. . . . 400 N. RAMPART 
. 1004 SECURITY BUILDING 
vy HALL ST. 









GREYHOUND ‘LINES 
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THIS COUPON BRINGS COMPLETE INFORMATION ON ANY TRIP 
Clip and mail this coupon to the Greyhound information office (nearest your home) listed above—for fares, sched- 
ules, information on any trip you may plan. Please jot down your proposed trip or destination on the margin below: 


Name 





Address 
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What to See this Summer 


MAY 
ome 


. Austria: Popular Féte in the Augarten, a 

Vienna. ! . 1, Oregon 
England: Maypole Dances in various villages. / 3-13. 
Germany: “The World of the Rays” Exposi- 

tion, commemorating 40th anniversary of 

Giocovery — Roentgen Rays, till October 

in Munic 

ON THE Hungary: National Day-of-Song in Vigado 


POPULAR Hall, Budapest. 


Ireland: “Pattern” at Shrone (Rathmore, 


Ss. Ss. VO L E N D AM Seumty Setey) and other er — 


Italy: Day of St. Gennaro, and miracle féte 


Y d ~~ y asm 
Y at Naples. 14th Century Art Exhibit all 
NEW YORK J U L 3 r month at Rimini. 


Russia: Grand celebrations at Moscow, with 


54 DAYS - 26 CITIES ” pe — arades in pee. — Fe By — . England: Royal Ascot Horse Races at Ascot, 


ioneers of 
near London, till the 21st. 
pageants of 150 Soviet nationalities. . x Poland, Spain, Switzerland: Corpus 
ri 


= Spain: Chopin Music Festival at Mallorca, sti processions. 
Bolearic senda, be May ames . St. John’s Eve; celebrations with bonfires 
=~ ee Music Festival, Winnipeg, throughout Europe. This ancient Summer 
uP ans Mexico: Labor Day throughout Mexico. anal — through the 24th, Mid 


Hawaii: May Day and Lei Day Celebration. . Baslend: ‘nn: “Tenale -Chadintewiiie: . 1a 
These fascinating shore trips 4 Buglend: Music Festival for 3 days at Ches- July 6th at Wimbledon. P ps . ti 
’ . England: Royal Air Force Display at Hen 


H . Hungary: International Fair opens at Buda- 
. .. 4 days in Brussels and vie tilt the 13th, P don, London. 


Paris, 2 days in Rome, 2 days Spain: Cruz de Mayo Fétes at Barcelona, 
Seville, and Granada. JULY 
in Naples, 1 day in Seville a Italy: Greek ee = al dances for 2 days in 
the ancient illuminated temples, Agrigento. . Austria: Sum Ski S$ 
and many more are included. 5. France: Final Football Match at Paris for Ober — ~ oe Se at 2 

8 + ra 2 en oy Congde: pian Day. Chilliwack Cherry 
° . Engian nniversary of the Accession -arnival, *hilliwac tal 
You see 3 worlds on this 1 “.. George V. General Holiday. A - = Exhibition _ ni- 

es . ~ oya rocession to St. Paul's Cathedral. to’ Ist k July. - — 
cruise: the Sunny Mediterra . England: May Pleasure and sous Hawaii: Acuy-Civtllen ecto matches throu! 
h ful N h Fair for 3 days at Hereford. Eskdale out the month. tas: 
nean, the peacetu ort 
: : Tournament of Song till the 11th at Whitby. . Austria: 7th Session of the Salzburg Mozart 
countries, bustling Europe. , Englend: - Costem—Purry Dancing, at “ Acatemy eqns till Sept. 4. 
. _ Helston, Cornwa ‘ - 2 ermany ulatelic Exposition at K berg 78 
For details and colorful literature, 4 Bugiend: janten  . - Festival till June . Engiend: Cricket Match for 3 days 9 om s Univer 
th at Queen’s Hall. - ndon, Oxford vs. Cambridge. countries 
YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, or Italy: 18th Century art exhibit at asoame. Canada: Calgary Stampede & Exhibitions 
Rumania: City Festival opens at Bucharest Calgary, Alberta, to July 13 r ‘ to Amer 
till June 10th, music, sports | aa Fair. . Japan: Gion Festival in Kyoto, “giving insight schools | 
. Spain: Spring pageant at Valenc into ancient Japanese customs, to 24th tained b 
Sumetens: Music Festival at Basie, till the . France: Bastile Day celebrations — street hip com 
th. dances, fi s : s = 
. Germany: Mozart Week opens at_ Mannheim. a Bueed? ee = Festival Summ 
a sete: i2th Century Féte of the Ceri at Gub- till the 20th at London. yi enough 
. England: Da © 23rd , 
Spein: Mang ws of , St, Isidore the Ploughman, “WwW Laitieton. MD Sane Minion, ments. 
notable holiday in Madri Germa Ws: Musi : re temptin 
. Norway: Independence Day, celebrated every- opens at Detmold. a ae “Won : i — 
where, nenerieg adoption of National Con- Swe den: Medieval Musical Plays at Vis! a mo 
stitution, I ; espec 
\ ioenes: e: voomee, of Paris Fair _until June 3. pool (mua ee ee ae eee ae nature, 
. France nternationa ennis Championships . England: Dol h Musi i ; he ‘ - 
till june 2, at Stade Roland-Garros. Sth at ——— os aoe oe appeal t 
. Finland: Midnight Sun first seen at Petsamo. . Austria: Brueckner’ Music Festival for 3 i, The 
. England: Folk Dance Sm for 3 days days at Linz, Bruno Walter conducting ; Latin Am 
M.,.; aon * Veek” Rowing Féte \, . ie Gee Conte. M ‘~ &é 
. France: Festival of the Holy Maries, cele- till the end of heen ah — vaste 23. Infor 
— the lle de la Camargue, Provence, oe: Great International Scout Camp for Avenue, N 
or lays. 000 «6S 
Casati, Acaual Em - Fair, at the Ala- y oo AD gg a? ok soma 
a Parade Groun asting 2 weeks. Canad | y 
. Supe: i® Swedish Fair opens at Gothen- to _ M., a ey ee aes, 
urg ti une 2. 
. Enoland: Drama Festival Week opens at 
eeye _ are City. Isle of Wight AUGUST itzerlan 
. ‘inlar ) 
usical Festival at Ryde till June 1. China: Seventh Day of the Seventh Moon— ye —_ = 
JUNE ipeuy bed in August) Festival of the wk City 
. Germany: “German Technic Abroad” Ex- Hema. “s i — ae Lovers. man, 
> races 
position for 2 months at Stuttgart. Kealak oo ‘"° nag — eer cance 3 A 
- Italy: Exposition of National Art, all month, ekua Kona (throughout the month) :. a 
to write back hom eh, . seauae: Grouse Shooting begins. ope is off 
e Sweden: 500th Anniversary celebrations of : Sed a. ste jaen Festival Week till the a — 
the first Swedish Parliament for one month oo ts ree Performances _ oi ye 
SPENCERIAN FOUNTAIN PEN at Arboga, Vastmanland. at the City Theatre, Folk Dances Tnland an 

: Canada: Festival, Kentville, N. S., Ist week with gorgeous costumes. wooy LL 
with the built-in “easy quill ac- in June. _ i Reitienae ge ee Ro = a _ 
tion" makes it a pleasure to keep in . Hungary: Foreign Tourist Exhibition, sports in Roman Catholic countries. Dr. a 
nei atts the folks tes of oats P gad She week opens at Szombathely, till , yy ey By I Exhibition, Ottawa, trips, | 

: the the oth 
Austria: Festival at Vienna, opera and theater . comes a 7 Exhibition, Tor- will ~~ 
The two-dollar pen with a 14-kt. solid cycles throughout month. can, Weer and, Swit 
. en ' x a . ifteenth of Seventh Month—end of ’ 

Id . © . . Denmark: Independence Day, celebrating the A - cross Ie 
gold nib, hard iridium tipped, is the abolition of absolute ane in 1848; Sapa —Cesaees of the Dead, very pic: unusual e 
equal of other pens selling for two festivities in Copen ene England, 

th . England: The Derby (Horse Race) at E mation ted 
or ree times as much. Wherever . Germany: Hans Sachs Plays at Rothen — MAY St., Bostor 
you go you can always depend on a Penn Tower. de Ki » Date 
° ° . nt é-2. i ia: i 
pee 3 a Fountain Pen for fast, easy, “costumes x ; Czestochowa, wit? = . Coifecnte: Santa Rosa Rose Carnival, Santa Ju 7 
rouble-free writing. ebrzydowska, Lowicz, for 2 days. 4. Kentucky: Kentucky D oe 
9 Spain: Annual Fair and Bull Fights at 6-7. California: : ay yO -_ tion, East 
if | A -oheatt | Algeciras, lasting one week. Hemet, California; also 13-14. ae unless you 

your local stationer cannot supply 11. Hawaii: Kamehameha Day—a_ territorial 24-26. California: Historic Pageant, “Days of able to rot 
you with a Spencerian Fountain Pen, wy paneeees yo te Great. Golden West,” Ventura. : 6. Unive 
please write direct, mentioning the sta- ee ty ay 4 Pe ge Seattle. Jed 
tioner's name, to days, also from the 18th to 22nd. Park, this exposition is imternational ‘in Wash 2. 
15. Engiens: ee Day, vo celebra- —~ » and embraces art, science, industry Al re 
y le, near Windsor. commerce; to Nov. 11. nancy 
SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY Switzerland: Fencing Championship of Eu- All Year 1935, Construction work on Boulder Dam travelers is 
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All Year 1935, Construction work on Bonneville 
Dam, on Columbia River near Bonneville, 


regon. 

All Year 1935, Construction work on Grand 
Coulee Dam, on Columbia River, 100 miles 
from Spokane, Washing 





JUNE 


1. Oregon: Rose Festival, Portland. 

3-13. North Carolina: Rhododendron Festival, 

Asheville—middle of June. 

Iilinois: Third Conference on Business 

Education at University of Chicago. 

30. Colorado: National Education Association, 
Denver, to guy 6. American Library 
Association, Denver, entire month. 


27-28. 


JULY 


2-3-4. California: Semana Nautica (Marine Fes- 
tival), Santa Barbara. 

4. Montana: Roundup, Livingstoa, 

4. Wyoming: Stampede, Cody. é 

Central City Festival, Central 


6-20. Colorado: 


ity. 
8-13. North Dakota: 
18-21 California: Rodeo and 


inas. 
Pioneer Days Celebration, Ogden. 


21-24, Utah: ; 
5 Wyoming: Frontier Days Celebration, 


State Fair, Fargo. 
Horse Show, Sal- 


yenne. i t 
. Montana; Fifth Annual Championship 
Rodeo. 


AUGUST 


15-17. California: Old Spanish Days 
Santa Barbara. _ 
Not fixed. Arizona: Hopi Snake Dance. - 
Washington, D. “a oy Scouts National 
Jamboree—ask any boy scout for date. 


Fiesta, 


Summer Tours and Courses 


Universities in many of the European 
countries give summer school courses open 
to Americans. Information about these 
schools and their programs can be ob- 
tained by writing to the various steam- 
ship companies or travel agencies. 

Summer tours to Europe are plentiful 
enough to satisfy almost any require- 
ments. Lack of space prevents our at- 
tempting a list of all of them, but we 
call your attention to a few which are of 
especial interest because of their peculiar 
nature, their unique program, or their 
appeal to high school student sor teachers. 


. The Committee on Cultural Relations with 
Latin America announces the 10th Seminar in 
Mexico (lectures, round table, field trips) to be 
held in Cuernavoca and Mexico City, July _3-July 
Information from the committee, 287 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


2. A group for the study of “The Psychology of 
Social Change” under the leadership of Selden 
Rodman, editor of Common Sense, is offered by 
the American Peoples College in Europe. _It be- 
gins July 3, lasts 63 days, and covers France, 
Switzerland, Germany, Austria, Italy, Russia, 
Finland, Denmark and England. Information from 
American People’s College, 545 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. similar tour is conducted by Mrs. 
R man. 


A tour of the “cooperative nations” of Eu- 
rope is offered by the Cooperative League of_the 
United States, 167 West 12th St., New York City, 
beginning July 19. The tour lasts 54 days, and 
covers the British Isles, Scandinavian countries, 
Finland and Russia. Members will be received as 
guests by European cooperators. 


4. Dr. and Mrs. Sven V. Knudsen are runnin 
two trips, one for girls from June 15-July 29, an 
the other for boys from July 31-Sept. 17. The 
will go to England, Scandinavia, Germany, Hol- 
land, Switzerland and France. The boys will go 
“across Iceland on Horseback,” then top off that 
unusual experience by two weeks in Germany, 
England, Seotland, Denmark and France. Infor- 
mation from Dr. Sven V. Knudsen, 248 Boylston 
St., Boston, Mass. 


5. Very unusual is the hiking and biking tour 
(June 27-Sept. 1) arranged by Mr. and Mrs. Mon- 
roe Smith of the American Youth Hostel Associa- 
tion, East Northfield, Mass. You are not eligible 
unless you are between 12 and 19 years of age and 
able to rough it. 


6. University of Washington Summer School 
cruise to Alaska, with college credit. Sails from 
Seattle July 29. Information from University of 

ashington Summer Session, Seattle, Wash. 


A handy pamphlet of practical information for 
travelers is “Passports and Visas,” free on request 
to Trans-Atlantic Passenger Conference, 80 Broad 
Street, New York City. 





SOCIAL STUDIES 
» SIGNPOSTS s 


You either are a Hendrik Van Loon 
fan or you aren’t. All we need do then 
is to announce the fact that the latest 
from this original writer is Ships and How 
They Sailed the Seven Seas (Simon & 
Schuster, $3.00). It is a history of ships 
with the usual Van Loon highlights and 
sidelights and drawings. If this travel 
number of Scholastic makes you want to 
sail the ocean blue, Ships is the book to 
have in your lap while you are in your 
deck chair. 


The American Petroleum Institute (50 


W. 50th St., N. Y. City) has issued a free 
booklet called “Petroleum Products.” It 
features a clever “Flow Chart” which 
traces in a striking and interesting man- 
ner the path that oil takes from the well 
to the finished product. Good for your 
bulletin board. 


After the verdict in the Hauptmann 
case, there was a lot of nonsense going 
the rounds about circumstantial evidence 
not being sufficient to convict in murder 
trials. The opinion of an expert on the 
subject was needed to clear the atmos- 
phere. Edmund Pearson in the New 
Yorker (Mar. 9) fills the need with an 
article as brilliantly written as it is au- 
thoritative. 


World Affairs Pamphlet No. 8 (For- 
eign Policy Association—25c) is on “Ger- 
many Under Hitler” by Mildred S. 
Wertheimer. It is a worthy addition to 
an excellent series. 





A _~ Nee 
10,000 MILES VISITING 

© POLAND e RUSSIA 
DENMARK e FINLAND 


TRANSATLANTIC steamers—frequent sail- 
ings. Excellent accommodations—all deck 
sports ~ swimming pool — sun bathing — 
interesting sightseeing tours. 

ARCTIC CIRCLE TOURS—8 DAYS 

(optional) 

Rail fares—hotels—meals $ bad 
excursions leaving from Hel- 

singfors, visiting Haapamoaki— 

Sodankyla — Ivalo — Kolttakongas — to the 
Arctic Ocean. Lapp Villages—Midnight Sun— 
Bathe in the Arctic Ocean—one of the most in- 
teresting and instructive tours ever offered. 
See your focal travel agent or write 
AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 
Moore & McCormack Co., inc., Genl. Agts. 
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LEADING STUDENT TOURS 
Choice of Forty Escorted All Expense 
Trips—at astonishingly low rates. 
Cruises and Steamship Tickets All Lines. Booklet 4 


KELLER TRAVEL CLUB 


55! FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 











Rocky Mountain 
7 Park 
Mt. Evans pe 
in DENVER ™ 
Pikes 9 
COLORADO SPRINGS 


’ SEE PIKES 


Rock 
Island 


PEAK TOO! 


WHEN YOU ATTEND 


™ DENVER Q.EA. 


JUNE*30™. JULY 6™ 


After the Convention, Rocky Mountain 
National Park; then Colorado Springs — and 
return home wang from the Springs. You 


COMPLETE 
ALL-EXPENSE 
TOURS 
Surprisingly low cost— 
Colorado, Salicesene. 
California. Leave any 
day during the season. 
Combine education 
with recreation. Ask 
for Summer ‘Outing 
Booklet and Circular 
on Summer Schools in 

‘, Colorado. f 











THE ROAD OF U 


ean do it, if you ta 
only road with se; 
dependent throug! 
Denver and Colorado Springs. 

And there can be no more convenient and 
comfortable service than that of the 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN LIMITED 


e the Rock Island — the 
rate direct lines and in- 
service to and from both 


Air-Conditioned Throughout 


Coaches, Sleepers, Diner, Observation-Lounge 


Only one night en route 
Chicago to the Rockies 


For AU-Expense tour information, tickets, reservations, 
write to 


L. M. ALLEN, Pass’r Traffic Manager, 


Rock Island Lines, 760 La Salle St. Station, 


ROCK ISLAN 


Chicago, Ill. 


D LINES 


NUSUAL SERVICE 

















ROAD MAPS 


for your vacation trip 


Also Illustrated Travel Books 
and Hotel & Camp Directories! 


Just write us, telling where and when 
you want to go. We will send you 
complete travel service for trip any- 
where in North America—free 
charge and postpaid. No obligation. 
Service includes elaborate road maps 
of all States you visit, with your best 
route and latest road conditions 
marked. Hotel and camp directories, 
with location and rates. Illustrated 
booklets on scenic and historic sights. 
Conoco Passport, with identification 
card and expense record. Fishing and 
sport information sent if requested. 
A service of Continental Oil Com- 
pany. Write now to— 


CONOCO TRAVEL BUREAU 


DEPT..69 DENVER, COLORADO 


Plays That Go! | 


Send for your free copy 
> of our new catalogue. 


> The Drematic Publishing Co. 
Dept. S, 59 E. Van Buren St. 
*Chice go, Mi, 














A 
49th year Of EDUCATION 


Young women learn gracious living. home manage- 
ment, and economics, child paychology and hygie nw 
ete., while qualifying as teachers in nursery se +hool, 
kindergarten, or elementary grades. Prepas for true 
success in life amid influences of quiet culture, service and good 
will. Instructors nationally known: graduates assisted in secur- 
ing positions, 6-week summer seasion June 21-August 2. 2-week 
special courses June 10-21 and July &19 Regular fall term 
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Vagabondia 


(Concluded from page 9) 


twenty miles on each and every gallon, 
sir, since we left San Francisco. Pretty 
good, eh?” 

On a piece of scratch paper the news- 
paper man obediently wrote, “twenty 
miles, gallon.” 

“And then,” went on the spokesman for 
the wanderers, “Our speed, eh? You'd 
like to know that? Well, without stretch- 
ing the thing at all, and you can verify it 
from any of my party, we've averaged 
twenty-six miles an hour all the time. I 
tell you the old boat had to travel some 
to do that.” 

“Twenty-six miles,” 
paper man, adding after it, 
an idiot.” ; 

Mr. Stevers, unmindful, loosened up. 
The price of gasoline. The price of 
breakfasts. The condition of the roads. 
How long a stretch they had been able to 
do without a halt. How many hours a 
day he himself had stuck at the wheel. 
When he had finished the newspaper man 
bowed and walked abruptly away. 

“It’s true, then,” he thought, “the world’s 
becoming as stupid as it looks. People 
are drying up inside with facts, figures, 
dollar signs. This man and his party 
would have got as much out of their 
cross-country trip if they’d all been blind- 


scribbled the news- 
“The man’s 
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ROUND TABLE 


To an Editor 
The time is coming soon again 
When youthful bards will grasp a pen 
And fervently with rapture write 
Thoughts of spring in phrases trite, 
About the birds that sweetly sing, 
About the many joys of spring 
In hackneyed meter, line on line— 
And incidentally, here is mine. 

—Edna Abrell, Stivers High School, 
Dayton, Ohio. Miss Helen Joan 
Hultman, Teacher. 

(Edna Abrell won Honorable Mention 
in poetry, Scholastic Awards, 1934.) 


Imagination 
I saw a dismal London fog, 
Suniight filtering through blue smog. 
I saw the Indian bazaars, 
Leathery curtains against the stars. 
I saw senoritas with clicking heels; 
Smelled the fragrance of Spanish meals 
Fried in deep green olive oil. 


But other people with just a look 
Saw Richard Haliburton’s latest book! 
—Charles Aufderheide, 16, Arsenal 
Technical Schools, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Miss Florence Guild, Teacher. 
(Although we aren't sure what smog is, 
we think it’s a good word for this ditty, 
and might even be a contribution to the 
English language.—Ed.) 


A Bit of Spain 

There from the depths of my cozy chair 
I watched the two in the dark’ning night 
A smile on their lips, and their curly hair 
Wreathed in a halo of softened light. 
A camiseta on the bed, 

A woven basket standing near, 
\ bow! of fruit upon the shelf, 

And softly, through the dusk, I hear 
The lilting strains of a Spanish tune 

Floating stealthily through the air— 
A vase of roses at my side, 

A bit of Spain is everywhere. 


I stir, and wipe the tears away; 
I try to hide the stab of pain; 
Why should I cry because I see 
A bit of Spain? 
—Holt Jocelyn, 15, New 
(¥. Y.) H. 8. Mise 
G. Durfee, Teacher. 


Rochelle 
Elizabeth 


Strange Interlude 
ID you ever stand at one end of 
D the hall just before the close of a 
period to see what happens when 


the minute hand jumps and the buzzer 
wakes up study period slumberers or re- 








folded and shot through a tunnel two thou- 
sand feet under the ground. Man is like 
an audience and he has walked out on 
mystery and adventure. The show kind 
of tired him. It would have been a good 
yarn otherwise, the motor vagabonds. I'd 
have ended with Hovey’s verse: 


I must forth again tomorrow, 
With the sunset I must be 

Hull down on the trail of rapture 
In the wonder of the sea. 


Mumbling the lines to himself, the news- 
paper man strode on through the crowded 
loop with a sudden swagger in his eyes. 

Reprinted from 1001 Afternoons in 
Chicago, by Ben Hecht, copyright 1922, 
by the kind permission of the publishers, 
Covi ici, Friede & Company. 


lieves the tension of a history class? It’s 
an interesting experience. 

The long obscured corridor is quiet and 
deserted save for an occasional Increased 
Responsibility pupil wandering dreamil) 
out of Room 101 or gazing idly at the 
bulletin board, and a little fellow from 
Junior High with a note in his hand look- 
ing hopelessly for a room number. There 
is an almost imperceptible undertone of 
familiar noises; the closing of a locker, 
the sound of a teacher's voice through an 
open classroom door, the scraping of a 
chair somewhere, the oom-pah of a saxo- 
phone or the trilling of a flute filtering 
down the stairway from the band room, 
the low tones of Mr. Barnes’ voice, the 
clickety-clack of typewriters—all these 
colors on the canvas of silence are fused 
into an indefinable medley of sound. The 
air is charged with undercurrents of ex- 
pectancy. 

Suddenly the bell rings. Fourteen doors 
open with a jerk, and as many rooms emit 
a torrent of irresistible youth into the 
hallway. A_ peaceful thoroughfare is 
transformed into a seething, surging tur- 
moil of humanity. People rush upstairs, 
people rush downstairs, people rush to 
their lockers, people rush to the library 
all of them bent on getting somewher 
in a hurry. Everybody has a thousand 
and one things to say. A sophomore 
breathlessly expostulates te her credulous 
companion about “that English test.” A 
junior wants to know whether maybe per- 
haps Louise would a-a-er-ah, by any 
chance possibly like to go to the school 
party with him this Friday. A _ senior 
remarks to nobody in particular that it 
sure is going to be tough to graduate ani 
part with all his fellow-sufferers whom he 
has known and worked with so long. .. . 
Someone snaps on the lights, and the ob- 
security is for a moment lifted. This does 
not last long, however, for the next fellow 
that comes along snaps them off again. 
Books are exchanged for more _ books, 
books are dropped and picked up, books 
are seen on every hand rushing with their 
owners to the next class. Teachers move 
calmly and quietly through the press. A 
football player sings out unintelligibly to 
his teammate half a block away. A group 
of giggling maidens swing merrily down 
the hall together. A high school gives vent 
to the pent-up energy it has generated by 
nearly an hour of concentration. 

Gradually, as the four minutes change 
to three, two, and then one, the tumult 
subsides. Conversationalists stop in the 
middle of a sentence, glance worriedly at 
the clock, and with a hasty “I'll be seein’ 
ya” are off at a gallop. Doors are re- 
closed one by one. Stragglers bolt for 
the study hall and sidle inconspicuously 
into their seats. A final locker here and 
there is hastily slammed. The jumble of 
voices diminishes, becomes indistinct, and 
finally ceases altogether. Once more stu- 
dents resume their tasks, and the atmos- 
phere of subdued diligence pervades the 
corridor until the irrefutable buzzer again 
proclaims a temporary cessation of the 
struggle with knowledge. 

—Richard Bryan, 17, 
Madison (Wis.) West High School. 
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For Sale Cheap 
But first let us think of all the advan- 
tages for only two dollars. Never before 
has opportunity knocked as-loudly as it 
does in the present. Just think. It has 
no breakable nor unbreakable glass as the 
Lincoln would have, but this is only one 
of its great advantages, which is auto- 
matic insurance against all cuts and 
bruises from flying glass. It has knock- 
knee action in both front and rear wheels 
which permit it to ride the rough roads, 
the chuck holes and ruts, with the same 
grace as a leaf would take the waves of 
an ocean at high tide. The motor purrs 
like a young bertha and it doesn’t use 
more gas than a camel does water. All 
these advantages and more you will find in 
my model T Ford. A life of thrills in a 
very few hours are yours, and just think 

... all this . . . for only two dollars. 
—Victor Fossat, Carbon County H. S., 

Price, Utah. 
* 


Two film magnates were talking. “How’d 
the new picture turn out?” asked the first. 

“Not so good,” replied the other. “I’m 
afraid it’s only colossal.” 


Diner (examining menu): “Chicken 
croquettes, eh? What part of the chicken 
is the croquette?” 

Friend: “It’s the part that goes onto the 
table last.” 

Montreal Star. 


Boner of the Week 
Teacher: “What did you like best in The 
Last Days of Pompeii?” 
Student: “I enjoyed most the descrip- 
tion of the interruption of Vesuvius.” 
—Mrs. Myrle Hanson, 
Bow 12, Buffalo, South Dakota. 





Hamlet’s Castle 
(Concluded from page 8) 


1586? Or did Kemp, Bryan, and Pope, 
whose names are on the Danish records 
as having been in the company and who 
were afterwards Shakespeare’s colleagues, 
give him the setting for his tragedy? It 
matters little, if at all, This finest monu- 
ment of Renaissance architecture in the 
Scandinavian north is indeed the Elsinore 
of the imagination come true, and no de- 
tractor, however skeptical, and no restorer, 
however determined, can lessen one whit 
its charm for the lover of Shakespeare. 
Stand on its battlements—beneath your 
feet is something more enduring than 
stone; gaze upon it from the enchanting 
precincts of the sea— it is more real than 
the walls of your home. We had seen El- 
sinore that morning from the sea. Sleepy 
and shivering in the early morning cold, 
we had climbed up to the bridge at the 
captain’s invitation and from its eminence 
had seen, on the one side of the narrow 
channel that separates Sweden from Den- 
mark, the purple crags of Cullen on the 
Swedish shore, and, on the other, spread 
out like a fairy-tale castle, the fortress 
of Kronborg, known the world over as 
Elsinore, the castle of Hamlet. 
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Holland-AmericajLine S. S$. Rotterdam 
FIRST CLASS TRANS-ATLANTIC LINER AND LARGEST 
SHIP TO MAKE TAIS CRUISE FROM NEW YORK 

All your life you've yearned Unusual Itinerary! 

to take a cruise like this—to lacludes 8 Foreign Countries . . 

visit far-away lands, fascinat- 17 Ports . . . “Farthest North” at 

ing and awe-inspiring in their Spitebergen . . . 9 Norwegian 

scenic splendors . . . Iceland, a Fiords . . . 4 Days in Russio . . . 


° 2 Speer A t i i 
quaint little world in itself. . . wage 7S a 


Spitzbergen, at the very ICELAND 
threshold of the North Pole... eA et) 
Norway with its majestic SEMALSIERG 

y J SPITZBERGEN 


fjords . . . The grim Cape, saommnendins iat 
colored by the magic tints of KINGS he OFFICE 
the Midnight Sun...And Den- ——— £3 
mark, Russia, Finland, Sweden LOFOTEN ISLANDS—VESTFJORD 
and Holland, rich in their 


HOLLANDSFJ 
strange mixture of old-world 


ORD 
SVARTISEN GLACIER 
TRONDHEIMSFJORD 1 ama 
charm and modern sophisti- 
cation. Only North Cape 


ROMSDALSFJOR 
AANDALSNAES —-MOLDE 
cruise that includes Spitz- 
bergen and Scotland. Liberal 
stopover privileges in Europe. 
s LENINGRAD 
Many optional shore excur- FINLAND 


sions. HELSINGFORS 
SWEDEN 
STOCKHOLM 
SCOTLAND 
EDINBURGH 
HOLLAND 
ROTTERDAM 

THE LUXURIOUS 
“ROTTERDAM" HAS 
MANY ROOMS WITH 


BERGENSF JORD—BERGEN 
SKAGERRAK—KATTEGAT SOUND 
DENMARK 
COPENHAGEN 


RUSSIA 


PRIVATE BATH 
Our huge ship provides every luxury of 
service, isi and fort. State- 





rooms are spacious and well-appointed. 
Everything is in the traditional Hol- 
land-America manner—which means 
the best. 


For descriptive book “SX” 
APPLY TO LOCAL 
TRAVEL AGENT or 


561 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





THE NATIONAL TOURS 
Without obligation please mail me North Cape Summer Cruise Book “*SX.” 
NGM cc cccccccccecccccesccceceseseeeseseese sees ese sees sesessSes sess seeesseseseeeese 
OS ee eee re errr errr rr rrr rrr rrr rrr rr rrr rr rrr rr rrr rr rrr rrr rrr eeccess 

I suggest you also mail book to: 
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and YOUR SCHOOL 


Essay Contest 


“The Value of Time in Education” 






96 Awards 


Each entrant in this competition shall submit an 
essay of not more than 1000 words on the subject: 
“The Value of Time in Education.” 


The author of the best essay will receive a four-year 
university tuition scholarship in a school to be se- 
lected at a later date. In addition, his school will be 
presented with a complete International Self-Regulat- 
ing Electric Time and Program System, including 


student attendance registers. (Or, if the school is 


For the 48 Best Essays 


Control Radio, Music and Speech System will be 
substituted. 


The writer of the best essay in each of the forty- 
eight states will receive a suitably inscribed wrist 
watch, and an International Athletic Event Timer will 
be awarded to each of the high schools whose students 
win first place in the state competitions. A bronze 
plaque (see Illustration) will be attached to each of 
the state and national school awards, giving perpetual 


already so equipped, an _ International Central 


ELIGIBILITY. Every high school 
student in the United States except the 
children of this company’s employees 
and their immediate fzmilies are eligible. 
All essays to qualify for the state and 
national competitions must have been se- 
lected by local juries. 


FORM OF ENTRY. Essays may be 
either typed, or written legibly in ink on 
one side of 814” x 11” sheets. Only the 
official entry number provided shall be 
attached IN ORDER THAT THE PU- 
PILS’ IDENTITIES MAY BE WITH- 
HELD DURING THE JUDGING. (Ob- 
tdin special entry form from your 
Principal.) 


JUDGES. A specially selected group of 
judges will choose the national prize 
winner. This group will include a num- 
ber of persons prominent in national 
educational affairs and their decisions 
shall be considered as final. 





General Offices: 270 Broadway, New York SINE? 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 


CONTEST RULES 


JUDGING. State awards will first be 
determined by members of this com- 
pany’s educational contest department in 
cooperation with the National High 
School Tercentenary Celebration Com- 
mittee. 


The identities of all entrants will be 
withheld during the judging. Sincerity, 
originality, knowledge of the subject, 
skill of handling and neatness of papers 
will be the more important points for 
consideration in the determination of 
awards. In the event of a tie in either 
national or state contest, duplicate 
awards will be made. 


CLOSING DATE. Entries must be for- 
warded, postpaid, not later than mid- 
night, Saturday May 4, 1935. 


AWARD PRESENTATION. Thos. J. 


Watson, President of the International 


International Time Recording Division 


MACHINES CORPORATION 


Uo 


recognition to the winning students. 


Business Machines Corporation, will an- 
nounce the winners of the state and na- 
tional competitions and make the official 
presentation of prizes to the national 
winner. 


HEADQUARTERS. All essays judged 
eligible for the national competition 
shall be forwarded to the International 
offices designated on the entry form. 


RETURN OF MATERIAL, No manu- 
scripts will be returned. Therefore, 
students are advised to keep carbon 
copies of their own essays. The Inter- 
national Business Machines Corporation 
reserves the right to retain and repro- 
duce any or all of the material submitted. 


SHIPPING. Manuscripts must be kept 
flat. Wrap them securely and write the 
complete name and address of the sender 
legibly on the outside of the package. 
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